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There is nothing better in a highball... 





hecause as it says on the label: 
WE a nolhing beller in the market” 


Let this finest of Kentucky bonded bourbons 
make your favorite drinks more delicious than ever! 





Tonight, serve and enjoy famous Old Forester 
(America’s Guest Whisky since 1870. 
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The name doesn’t matter— 


only the meaning of Free Enterprise 





Some people say we should get a new name for 
it, Perhaps. But what does the name matter, so 
long as we preserve the meaning. A good thing, 
too, to review what it means once in a while: 


lt means Hope. Your boy can start a business or 
hope to boss the one he’s in . . . In countries 
without free enterprise only the government 
owns and runs a business. 


Free enterprise means Decency. . . In so-called 
“liberal” countries where “everything is for the 
people,” you can be thrown into a slave labor 
camp to die, just on the whim of some enemy. 


It means Home... not two families ‘‘assigned” 
to one room. 
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It means Courage . . . and no need to cringe at 
the words ‘‘police” or “party member’. 


It means Dignity . . . not sobbing out a “con- 
fession”’ in a courtroom to avoid more torture. 


It means Education. Read what you want... not 
what some official decides for you. (And much 
of your reading may be made possible, by the 
way, by a Scotch immigrant boy named Carnegie 
who made millions under the American free enter- 
prise system, and spent them on free libraries.) 


Free enterprise — Americanism — profit-and -loss 
system ... the mame doesn’t matter so long as 
you are on the alert against the people who 
are trying to change and destroy its meaning 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








The metals that 
think for man 


A giant with a super-human “brain”’ lives in 
New York City. In minutes, he can solve 
mathematical problems that would take a 
human years. 


In less time than it takes you to read this, 
he can compute the position of a planet, the 
trajectory of a shell or the path of an electron 
as it whirls around its nucleus in the dark, 
silent world of the atom. He works out the 
intricate formulas for rocket motors, guided 
missiles and atomic power plants. 


His official name is SSEC — for Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator. But most 
people simply call him The Machine. 


The Machine is a complex mass of mil- 
lions of metal parts. His ‘‘brain’’ is a lacelike 
network of electric relays and electronic tubes. 
It is composed, in large part, of copper, silver, 
zinc, lead, vanadium, platinum and selenium. 
And it is connected by a nervous system of 
more than 250 miles of copper wire. 


In the forefront of the development of such 
man-made ‘‘super brains,”’ is Anaconda’s far- 
reaching program of pioneering and progress 
in metals... the discovery of new techniques 
in mining and metallurgy . . . the development 
of new ways to produce better metal products. 


This is a continuing program that will help 
make possible even more complicated calcu- 
lators of the future . . . highly developed elec- 
tronic “brains” that may some day predict 
and chart economic trends to help control 
booms and depressions . . . prepare accurate 
long-range weather forecasts...eventually, per- 
haps, operate industrial plants automatically. 


Through progress in science, in industry— 
and in metals—the brave new world of the 
future is just around the corner. In fact, it’s 
ready to knock on your door. 52302A 





THE CALCULATOR’S MACHINERY covers three walls of 
I.B.M.’s New York computing laboratory. This photo- 
graph was taken with a 180° lens which enables the 
camera to show all three walls simultaneously. 


THE CALCULATOR’S “THOUGHT PROCESSES” are supervised at this 
master control desk. Precision equipment required for such technologi- 
cal miracles is highly dependent upon synthetic insulations—like those 
developed by the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.—which were especially 
designed to fit complex wiring jobs into limited space such as this. 


WHEN YOU LOOK INSIDE the calculator’s ‘“‘brain’’. . . you see a com- 
plicated maze of metal parts. The American Brass Co. (an Anaconda 
manufacturing division) produces 20 different copper alloys for 
International Business Machines Corp., the builders, which are used 
in the construction of electronic calculators and other business machines. 


THE CALCULATOR “LEARNS” what to do next by means of punched 
tapes that pass over rolls of silver. Today, defense has first call on all 
metals. But Anaconda is producing more metals, developing new sources 
of ore and new and improved methods of mining and manufacturing in 
order to meet the ever-increasing demands of both science and industry. 
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Advancing the Frontiers 
of Matals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
selenium, vanadium, manganese ore, ferromanganese, uranium. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, 
rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 











The March of the News 





Personal tour. The Truman family has 
been living in Blair House since shortly 
after the 1948 election . . . That is 
pinched quarters when compared with 
the White House—and it is only natural 
that Harry Truman would like to move 
back to the official residence, now under- 
going a 5-million-dollar renovation. 

As if on impulse, the President 
rounded up reporters and photographers 
one day last week and took them on a 
personally conducted tour of the nearly 
completed White House . He was as 
familiar with the details of the work as 
any householder overseeing repairs on 
his own home. 

Mr. Truman pointed out the spot 
where daughter Margaret’s piano once 
almost broke through a_ dining-room 
ceiling . . . He showed the reporters 
where his own bathtub slipped its moor- 
ings and just about plunged through a 
rickety floor He chuckled at the 
thought of what would have happened 
had he, in the tub, dropped through the 
ceiling and landed in the middle of 
White House reception for the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Obviously Harry Truman had an en- 
jovable time taking off 45 minutes of his 
business day to show people where Presi- 
dents will live in the future .. . But what 
was the idea of the sudden and im- 
promptu tour? 

Well, he explained, he’s discovered 
that each time he inspects the place the 
work moves a little faster . He hopes 
to move in by April and there’s still a 
lot of work to be done So a look 
around might be beneficial. 


Secret tour. Mr. Truman’s wasn't the 
only tour of the week in Washington .. . 
Detense officials—bent on demonstrating 
why the defense budget is so high—filled 
the big Senate caucus room with secret 
Weapons one morning, then took influen- 
tial Senators around so they could see 
what’s going on The military men 





also presented some figures that were 
almost as breath-taking as the weapons 
they displayed . . . For example: 

In World War II a_ bombsight 
weighed 50 pounds and cost $8,- 
000 . . . Now a bombsight weighs 
a ton and costs a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

In World War II, it took 41,880 
man-hours of engineering time to 
develop a fighter plane . . . The 
same job takes 1,131,992 man-hours 
now. 

It took 400 pounds of equipment 
to keep a soldier in combat a month 
in the Revolutionary war ... The 
same thing took 4.4 tons of equip- 
ment in World War I . . . Now it 
takes 60 tons to keep a man fighting 
a month in Korea. 

The display was offered as just a sam- 
ple of why the Army is — for 14.2 
billion dollars . . . the Navy 13.2 bil- 
lion... the Air Force 20.7 billion. 

When the show was over, Senator 
O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, re- 
marked that fighting is becoming so ex- 
pensive a country with an economy 
“based on individual enterprise and free- 
dom” can hardly afford a war anymore. 


Gobbledygook. As many a man before 
him has done, Secretary Charles Sawyer 
got to musing last week about official 
“Washington talk” . Said he: 

“In Washington you don’t postpone or 
slow up a program . . . You ‘phase it out’ 

. You don’t deal with a matter under a 
certain description You handle it 
within a certain ‘framework.’ 

“You don't refer to a mistake in tim- 
ing... You talk about ‘slippage’ 
You don’t say there isn’t enough of some- 
thing to go around . You say it is ‘in 
short supply.’ 

“You don't end a job... 
oe 

Mr. Sawver, in the best federalese, 
“heads up” the Commerce Department. 


You ‘finalize’ 
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It’s nice to pick up the tele- 
phone and hear an alert, friendly 


voice come over the wires. 


It may be the familiar “Voice 
with a Smile” of the telephone 
operator. Or a friend or business 




















customer. Or a stranger you're 
meeting — and judging —for the 
first time by telephone. 

Any time is a good time for 


telephone courtesy. But right 
now, when the rush is on and 





minutes are scarce, it is doubly 
appreciated. 


All ’round the clock it saves 
time and tempers and helps every- 
body get more things done, more 
quickly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





...amazing how this NEW automatic 
tax-computer 


cuts costs !" 
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"Yes, this NEW National instantly computes payroll tax deductions !" 


This NEW National Payroll- PLUS many other National features that slash ac- 

Accounting Machine cuts costs counting costs... eliminate overtime... simplify 

to a NEW low with NEW time- payroll work. 

and-money-saving features. a — : : 

There are National Machines suited to every 

4. NEW! Automatic Multiple-Tax type of business... large or small. National 

is el pone: mag — — tax deductions, Machines soon pay for themselves out of the 
ating y pre-payroll work. money they save (often the first year) then con- 

NEW! Automatic control of Federal Insurance Contribution tinue these savings as handsome profit every year. 

SneRONOG: Senet. Let the local National representative... a 

NEW! 4 to-date-balances of Earnings and Deductions . . trained systems analyst . . . show you how much 

with total hours-to-date available. you can save with the National Accounting Ma- 

chine, Cash Register or Add- 

ing Machine suited to your 

NEW! 50 Totals . . . forty-six available for direct Analysis needs. Or write the Company 

and Distribution. at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


NEW! 15 classification totals for Earnings and Deductions. 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINE 
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Timetable for business under changing arms plans looks like this: 

In 1952, gradually rising business activity. Recovery will begin for most 
lines that are having a recession. Armament will be in rapid expansion. 

In 1953, business will be good throughout most or all of the year. 

In 1954, some adjustment downward is likely to start. The worst to look 
for is a downturn of 10 to 20 per cent, over all. No 1929 is in sight. 


Stretch-out of rearmament does not mean cuts in actual spending. 

Defense spending now is at about a 47-billion-dollar annual rate. 

Spending for defense, all kinds, is to rise to around 65 billions. 

Defense, permanently, is to call for at least 40 billions a year. 

Most economy-minded of Senators see 40 billions as the minimum cost of 
the military establishment over the long years ahead. Cost had been reduced to 
13 billions before Korea. It only now has got above 40 billions. It will not 
get much below the present level in years to come. 





In the armed forces of the longer-range future: 

Pay, subsistence and travel alone are to cost 15 to 20 billions a year. 

Aircraft demand, permanently, is to te for around 10,000 planes merely for 
replacement. Output rate now is about 5,000 and will get up to 18,000 by 1954. 
Plans call for at least two years of output at that peak rate. 

Aircraft manufacture will become a huge industry, permanently. 

Fleet replacement, highly expensive, will have to start within a few years. 
Naval vessels wear out. New-type ships are developed. 

Armor, too, for ground forces, is to be a replacement item. U.S. let 
itself fall far behind in armor and aircraft development and cannot afford to 
enjoy the luxury of that experience again. Congress feels that way. 

The cheapest defense of the future is set at 40 billions each year. 














Talked-of cuts in arms spending are cuts from a proposed top rate. 

Business will feel the effect of rising outlays as 1952 wears on. 

Arms business, starting to boom, will go on booming. Textiles, shoes, 
other depressed industries will turn up from their present lows. 

Retail trade, lagging, is going to get better, gradually. 

Prosperity will be felt by almost all before election time in November. 











Truce, once again, is a reviving prospect. Heat is on to get one. 
Truce deal of some kind is needed by party in power before elections. 
Truce is wanted, badly, before National Conventions. 


Written for the issue of February 15, 1952, Volume XXXII—No. 7 (over) 
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NiEWsGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Communists, too, show a little more interest in a deal. 

Blockade by sea, an end to use of U.S. Navy to keep non-Communists on 
Formosa from bothering Communists in China, even bombing of China's railroads 
will be insisted upon by the military if truce talks remain bogged down. 

Pressure is growing on both sides to end Korea fighting, temporarily. 

Peace, however, stable peace, remains a-remote prospect. Communists will 
not be happy until they've tried to take over all of the world. 








Big war, though, is not in present Communist plans. The man who knows most 
about today's Russia sizes up the present situation in this way: 

Stalin is against early war. He is 72. He has carved out for himself a 
place in history. He is the blacksmith's son who has created a vast empire. 

Around Stalin are younger men who say: "The world is yours. Take it. Take 
it before the others are armed." There is pressure on that side. 

Stalin, however, is the boss and he is careful. He's not sure what the atom 
will do as a weapon. He wants to know more about that. 

This man's advice: Be sure not to push Stalin into a corner from which he 
cannot get out. Do not close all doors. Stalin may yet want to deal. 








From this same highly informed source, we can give you this: 

Korea was planned as a five-day operation. Stalin and his group all were 
amazed, dumfounded, shocked and scared when U.S. moved in. 

Truce idea was thrown out when Russians concluded that U.S. public was 
getting into a mood to demand use of superior U.S. air and naval power. The 
Russians react to pressure and the threat of pressure. They feared war. 

Stalling on a truce followed when truce idea had the desired effect. It 
ended the threat that sea and air power would really be used. 





What the man who knows most about today's Russia concludes is this: 

"This country must watch carefully for the point at which our military 
people say that we are ‘in balance' with Russian forces. That will be a most 
delicate balance when it comes. After that we must be prepared for the great 
strain that will go with need to live with big military forces permanently." 


Mr. Truman still does intend to step aside in 1952. Truman planning, 
though, is upset by unwillingness of Fred Vinson to leave the Supreme Court. 

Truman is being forced to go along with moves for a Truman draft. 

There is still a chance that the President can step out and still name the 








party's choice, but it is diminishing somewhat. Build-up for Stevenson, for 
Kerr, Humphrey, others looks more as if it points to vice-presidential nomination 
than to top place on the ticket. Rayburn figures there, too. 





Taft continues to make hay among Republicans. Eisenhower seems not now to 
be gaining. "Ike" apparently will have to work to get the job. 

Taft-Eisenhower deadlock remains a possibility, with a dark horse. 

Or: It still might be Taft vs. Truman in a hot fight. 





Building costs may come down a little this spring. Materials and labor 
are more plentiful. TIV_sets, appliances are not always to be available at cut 








prices. Inventories are down, demand up. Auto-price trend is up. 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger ? 


What doesn’t belong in this picture? 





The “Highball?” No! This giant steel ball, which 
acts as an anchor for tree-felling cables, is but one of 
many steel products whose quality is improved by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive products. 

The shoe? No! Its leather is conditioned before col- 
oring by Behr-Manning coated abrasive belts. Shoe 
repair shops also depend on Behr-Manning coated 
abrasives for shaping soles and heels. 

The cup? No! Norton refractories control and dis- 
tribute heat in the manufacture of dinnerware and 
artware. For firing titanates, Norton Fused Stabilized 
Zirconia has no competition. 

The ring? No! The stone in the ring was cut, 
ground, polished by Norton abrasives. Norton Alundum, 
Crystolon and Norbide abrasives are widely used by 
lapidarists. 


The candy, light bulb, freight elevator also could not 
be made without the direct or indirect help of Norton 
and Behr-Manning products. 


The stranger in the picture is the frog. Any man- 
made product — whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, 
leather, ceramics, plastics — depends in some impor- 
tant way on products that bear such well-known trade- 
marks as Norton and Behr- Manning. 


Norton Company makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refrac- 
tories, Norbide grain and molded products, grinding and 
lapping machines, non-slip floors. Norton Company, 
Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


Behr- Manning Corporation makes abrasive paper and 
cloth, oilstones, abrasive specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure- 
sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning, Division of Norton 
Company, Troy, New York. 
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Politics vs. New Attorney General... Trouble for ‘Ike’ 
U.S. Bases in Spain—Hard Bargaining 


In Europe . . 


Joseph Stalin is gambling on political 
pressures within U.S. to give him 
what he wants in any deal for a truce 
in Korea. Russians are sure that Mr. 
Truman will pay high to be able 
to talk about peace next November. 


x & @ 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, at 
insistence of the British, is holding 
out against the military recommenda- 
tion that a sea blockade be imposed 
upon Communist China as a means of 
forcing the Communists to accept a 
reasonable truce in Korea. 


x * * 


Admirals and generals are fretting 
over President Truman’s order as 
Commander in Chief that requires 
the U.S. Navy to prevent the forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa from 
harassing Communists on the main- 
land. The military view is that U. S. is 
paying in casualties in Korea for a 
policy that assures the Communists 
against any threat along the coast of 
China. Communists are able to con- 
centrate forces in Korea. 


x * * 


Anthony Eden, acting for Britain, has 
opposed U.S. in its insistence that 
Japan go along with this country in 
its policy toward Communist China. 
The British favor closer ties between 
Japan and Communist China and op- 
pose Japan’s agreement to recognize 
Chiang’s Government in Formosa. 


s-¢ 2 


Military officials of this country are 
concerned by the reluctance of other 
U.N. nations to add to the small mil- 
itary forces they maintain in Korea. 
Instead of increasing those forces 
there is pressure from some U.N. 
nations to reduce their small units. 


x * * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is deep in 
trouble with his efforts to create a 
European army and is not going to 
be able to come back to U.S. as soon 
as his friends had expected. 





Whispers 


Robert Lovett, Defense Secretary, is 
taking the wraps off the new, official 
excuse for the slow rate of production 
of arms. Slow motion is all part of a 
plan to assure the country that the 
weapons incorporate all of the very 
latest scientific discoveries. 


x * * 


President Truman is being told that 
it is far from sure that he can deliver 
the Democratic nomination for Pres- 
ident to Adlai Stevenson, Governor of 
Illinois. Unless Mr. Truman can pick 
the nominee, Democratic leaders ex- 
pect him to agree to be drafted. 


x * * 


As of now, Democratic politicians feel 
that Senator Estes Kefauver has bet- 
ter than a 50-50 chance of defeating 
President Truman in the New Hamp- 
shire presidential primary. Orders are 
out to throw in the big guns to assure 
a Truman victory if possible. 
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Politicians in New England are say. 
ing that General Eisenhower may face 
an uphill fight in the New Hampshire 
primary. New Hampshire Republi- 
cans are described as conservative on 
domestic issues and not exactly sure 
where the General stands on some of 
these matters. 


x * * 


Newbold Morris, crime investigator 
for the White House, got his post only 
after President Truman decided that 
it would not be wise to name a new 
Attorney General to do the job, 
backed by all of the legal authority 
of the nation. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman backtracked on replac- 
ing J. Howard McGrath, as Attorney 
General, after he had offered the job 
to another man—former Judge Justin 
Miller—and had an acceptance. The 
political heat then built up to keep 
Mr. McGrath. 


* «x ¥* 


Congressional investigators are dis- 
covering, contrary to the standard 
U.S. line, that Joseph Stalin rather 
than Adolf Hitler ordered the mas- 
sacre of 10,000 Polish officers early in 
the war. The Congressmen now want 
to know how the Voice of America 
has been telling it. 


x k * 


Informed officials point out that in 
all of Russia only 10 persons from 
non-Communist countries are permit- 
ted to have licenses to drive a car. In 
U. S., many Communists from abroad 
enjoy the run of the country with 
licenses to drive. 


x *k * 


Generalissimo Franco and U.S. offi- 
cials are not as close to agreement 
over U.S. bases in Spain as some offi- 
cial reports imply. Lincoln MacVeagh, 
new U.S. Ambassador to Madrid, is 
under instructions to bargain hard 
with Franco over base rights for the 
U.S. in Spain. 
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White-collar or work-shirt wearers — 


all employees like to eat! 


Happy employees are more efficient employees. That’s 
one mighty good reason why, in these high-cost, high- 
tax days, attractive employee cafeterias are big news in 
business and industry. 

Alert management, knowing the morale value of em- 
ployee cafeterias, has found that planning is one secret 
of serving tasty lunches at lowest cost. The other secret 
is, of course, proper equipment—the kind that Frigid- 
aire is famous for. 

Whether you need a water cooler, or refrigeration 
for a complete food service operation— Frigidaire prod- 
ucts offer you the maximum in value, dependability and 
performance. Beverage coolers, reach-in refrigerators, 
ice cream cabinets, automatic ice cube makers, refrig- 
eration compressors and cooling units for cold storage 
rooms — Frigidaire makes them all. Air conditioning, 
too—both compact, quickly-installed “packaged” units 
and complete central systems. 

If you're planning a new cafeteria (or modernizing 
an old one) you will obtain many advantages when you 
order your refrigeration and air conditioning needs from 
one source. Call your Frigidaire dealer, distributor, or 
factory branch. The name is in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. Or write Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 


(Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice 





Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
Lunchrooms - Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 





Reach-in refrigerators in kitchens and ser- Walk-in type refrigerated storage rooms Counter, large enough to serve thousands, 
vice areas save time and labor, keep foods protect huge amounts of meats, dairy prod- with refrigerated salad pans, ice cream cab- 


of all kinds fresh, flavorful, until used. ucts, vegetables, baked and frozen foods. inets, beverage and water coolers. 





Is SO extra 


No other 33-million man-woman market is screened for the BUY on its mind! 


T WAS big news to advertisers when 

Better Homes & Gardens became 
one of the 3 biggest man- woman 
magazines. 
But did you note something even 
more important—that BH&G is the 
only one of them that screens readers 
to assure you of the best possible 
prospects for your wares? 
BH&G built this unique combination 
of size and selectivity by skipping the 
usual attractions. BH&G publishes no 
fiction, no sensationalism, no general 
news pictures to pull in millions who 
might not be good customers. 


What attracts BH&G’s millions is the 
book’s devotion to things to iny— 


ony BHG . 


things to BUY—to make families 
happier, busy days easier, life more 
interesting. Naturally, such millions 
must be BUY-minded—selected men 
and women with the tastes and the 
means that are good for your business! 


These 3'2-million families feel pretty 
close to BH&G. It is their trusted 
friend and buying counselor. So when, 
husbands and wives together, they 
pore over BH&G’s ideas, suggestions 
—and advertisements—many a sale 
is born. 


They could just as well be your sales. 
Why not look into these 3)2-million 
better-income families—screened for 
the BUY on their minds! 


Veky \ 
2 ‘ ‘ 
VEAL wy 
eae Ge! % 5 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, 
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GOOD AND BAD SPOTS. 
IN BUSINESS 


Arms Bring Boom, Consumer Industries Slide 


It's a time of prosperity—but 
not for everybody. Patches of slow 
business, hard times, are showing 
up in the boom. 

Defense orders often make the 
difference. War industries, Gov- 
emment suppliers are working 
near record peaks. 

The slump hits civilian lines 
and services, mostly. But the 
chances are it will disappear be- 
fore the end of the year. 


Astrange mixture of boom and hard 
times runs all through today’s busi- 
ness situation. It is this mixture of 
good and bad that accounts for the 
feeling of pessimism by some _ busi- 
iessmen and of optimism by others. 

More people are at work for higher 
wages than ever before. Yet unemploy- 
ment is acute in some parts of the coun- 
tty. People as a whole have more 
money to spend, even after today’s 
high taxes, than at any time in 
the past. Even so, whole groups 
if people feel hard up. 

Business activity, over all, is 
wreaking peacetime records. Yet 
eal depression is present in some 
industries and some lines of trade. 

The explanation of this strange- 
y mixed picture is found in the 
iorces that dominate present ac- 
tivity. Controls by Government 
wer uses of materials, the flow of 
vast amounts of Government mon- 
ty, expansion in arms industry. 
that goes along with contraction in 
many other industries, all have 
their part. The central fact is that 
U.S. is adjusting itself to arma- 
ment as a huge new industry. Un- 
til this industry is fitted into the 
nation’s industrial setup, things 
will not appear to be normal. 
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At the same time, some industries are 
paying for the excesses that grew from 
war scares in late 1950 and early 1951. 

In that period, a year ago, individuals 
went on a buying spree. They loaded up 
in anticipation of big war. Industry 
went on a buying spree of its own, build- 
ing inventories. Merchants did the same 
thing. Prices of raw materials sky- 
rocketed. The cost of living moved sharp- 
ly higher, and pay for organized work- 
ers went up with that rise. 

After excesses of the kind that oc- 
curred in early 1951, rather violent ad- 
justment might normally be expected. 
With individuals, industry and merchants 
loaded with goods, the base would seem 
to be laid for quite a recession. 

Armament, however, moved in to pro- 
vide a new source of demand. Industry 
began to get a rising volume of orders 
from Government for all kinds of goods. 
People went right ahead spending. Mer- 
chants often cut prices and moved a lot 
of merchandise. Prices of raw materials 
that had shot up often came down in a 
rather orderly way. 
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THE BUSINESS PICTURE 
Things are looking up—and down 


Now something of a balance is re- 
stored, with the prospect that the more 
depressed industries are rounding  bot- 
tom and the next move will be upward. 

Where things stand at present, in re- 
lation to where they stood at the peak 
after the Korean war started, is shown 
for you in the charts on pages 14 and 15. 
By glancing at the figures you can see 
why it is that there is a good deal of pessi- 
mism among some businessmen, while 
others feel quite good. The going, it is 
apparent, has been rough for some, 
smooth for others. 

In general, what you will. notice is 
that industries with a tie to defense often 
are booming at new high levels. Many 
others, without ties to defense and with- 
out a direct access to orders from Gov- 
ernment, are having their troubles. 

Over all, however, by almost 
standard, times are good. 

Total spending, a measure of general 
activity, is at a new high of 333 billion 
dollars on an annual basis. The trend in 
total spending is upward, with official 
estimates that it is going to pass a rate 
of 350 billion before the year is 
ended. The flow of money from 
Government is going to produce 
much of this rise. Individuals, too, 
have more money to spend than 
ever before. Even after record high 
taxes, people have left 228 billion 
dollars, on an annual basis, to spend 
and to save. They are saving at a 
record rate—for the postwar pe- 
riod—of 23 billion dollars a year. 
Even so, their rate of spending at 
205 billion dollars is off barely 1.5 
per cent from the peak rate of the 
buying-spree period. 

Jobs are more plentiful than 
ever before. Nearly 65 million 
people are working. The unem- 
ployment in New England, in 
Detroit and at other scattered 
points is due to special circum- 
stances. There are more spots where 
labor is tight than where it is plen- 
tiful. Those at work are drawing 
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wages that are higher than eve before. = 

New raises, in a seventh round singe th 

. 1945, are just around the corner. Wages PE 

PA ml and salaries today are at a rate of 175 I 
wee billion dollars, which is a record high, Pe 
Industry, as a whole really is booming be 


too. It is operating at a rate only 2 per 
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The boom in industries that have q 1 
connection with detense is tending to ? 
offset the depression in some other jp. - 
dustries. The level of activity in man. 4 9 
facturing as a whole is more than two de 
and a quarter times as high as it was be. z 
fore the last war. In so-called durable . 
goods—metal-using industries and build. ng 
ing materials—activity is not far from tit 

= cecaeeena aoe three times as high. Here new records ‘ 
. peewee A are being set. In so-called nondurable 
Total business activity is now at record high— goode—textiles, shoes, food and Goes : 
Pa $333 billion (annual rate) like that—activity is down quite a bit 
—_—— ————————————— §=—- trom the peak: ; 
al 
If vou look at the chart on page 15 you 
wee ee can see where the boom and the reces- “ 
Personal income has climbed to record high— sion in industry are centering. * 
$258 billion (annual rate) r: Steel production is at a record rate. * 
= its cc The vast machinery-making — industry, rs 
with large arms orders, is operating ata jo 
wa ~ —————__—_—_—_ peak level for the Korean period. Out- 
th ; ae put of electric power is at a record high. 
Employment is at a record high The  transportation-equipment industry ; 
64.8 million now at work —another immense industry with large al 
po. ~ i — OO f rders for arms—is producing at a rec- “ 
mS Sood high rate for this period, with trends “ 
up. The aircraft, industry, although far fy 
Cost of living has hit an all-time high— from its goals, is producing at a record in 
89% above prewar level level for the Korean war. The oil indus- th 
; —$ try is booming. So is the industrial te 
chemical industry. ne 
"P ae Br = af But then you see the spots where trou- sa 
etck teet Sake oe ble has developed. 
: ; ed ek ee Output of passenger cars, for example, pe 
: is at little more than half of its peak rate. th 
—— at The automobile industry is getting much by 
2 fag eo Bey . ‘ 
a 3 defense work, but this work often is not 
in Detroit, where most passenger-cal $a 
Sin ,—_!,  wpenduction centers. The result i Get at 
wees ss Detroit has unemployment. Automobile . 
yy Industrial production has dropped 2% dealers all over the country have fewer JP 7 
: Penk since mid-1950: 223; Now 218 (1935-39= 100)] cars to sell and are not as prosperous as “ 
= —_ = they once were. 

It’s the same story, pretty much, in 

a = ————————T_ most household appliances. Output ot in 
Ne | Retail trade has fallen 912% appliances is off more than one_ third 
[Peak since mid-1950: $163 billion; Now $147 billion (annual rate)] from its peak. Merchants have been de 
Sno. eae a ae aie heavily stocked up. Those stocks now ec 
are being worked off and this industry m 
is : = appears to face better times as 7 lf 
, wears on. In the television industry the hi 
~« Wholesale prices have dropped 3'2% shakeout has been even more drastic. De 
[Peak since mid-1950: 184; Now 178 (1926=100)] The backlog of TV sets is low now, how- la 

oF oo ever, and recovery is in sight 

Depression of a real sort has hit tex J jin 

[ tiles. Output of woolen textiles is off by . 
MK Corporation profits (after taxes) have dropped 39% nearly one third from the peak. Cotton Fh 
[Peak since mid-1950: $28 billion; Now $17 billion (annual rate)] textile production is down ne arly one tt 
SEE alee eee S ——| quarter. Rayon has had a drastic de Jy 

cline of 29 per cent. Shoes have been 
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in a production tailspin. Yet in all of 
these big industries the outlook is im- 
proving. Shirts and suits and shoes wear 
out. Population is growing rapidly. Peo- 
ple have more money to spend than ever 
before. They ll be coming back to the 
market for these goods before long. 

Other industries show declines, but 
not so important as textiles, automobiles 
and appliances. 

There is something of a depression 
right now in residential building. The 
rate of construction of dwellings is down 
98 per cent from its peak. Part of this 
decline is seasonal, but more is due to 
credit restriction and controls over use 
of materials. Public building is up to a 
new high and “other” types of construc- 
tion are holding their own. Contractors 
and workmen whose jobs center in the 
residential field are having a hard time 
in many Cases. 

The same strange mixture of boom 
and recession is found in retail trade. 

Gasoline filling stations are doing a 
record business. Grocery sales are at a 
record level. So are sales of drugs. People 
are spending money at record rates on 
food and drink and travel. They are en- 
joying themselves. 

Sales of wearing apparel, on the other 
hand, are down about 12 per cent from 
the peak. Automobile dealers are doing 
about a third less business than they did 
when things were most active after Ko- 
rea. Furniture stores and other house- 
furnishing stores are having trouble mov- 
ing goods, with sales down sharply from 
the peak. Stores selling building ma- 
terials and hardware show a decline of 
nearly 25 per cent from the peak. Jewelry 
sales are off about 15 per' cent. 

Department stores are doing about 12 
per cent less business in dollar volume 
than they were doing when business was 
booming in early 1951. 

All along the line, as people pile up 
savings, pay off some installment debt 
and keep on earning record wages and 
salaries, demand for goods will revive. 
The prospect is for active trade as 1952 
wears on. 

Prices, like everything else, are mixed. 

Drastic price declines have occurred 

in many raw materials. Among 28 com- 
modities listed as “sensitive,” the price 
decline has been 18 per cent. In some 
commodities the decline has been as 
much as 50 per cent from the peaks of 
1951. Yet the cost of living is at a new 
high. Clothing prices are down only 1 
per cent. Food, fuel, rent and miscel- 
laneous prices all are at new highs. 
_ The mixture of boom and recession, 
in other words, runs all through the 
economy. As military spending rises, 
however, the recession part of the pic- 
ture is likely to fade. In the last half of 
1952 it may barely be noticeable. 
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BLOCKADE CHINA BY SEA? 


Navy Ready If High Command Gives Order 


Can China be choked into 
peace by a blockade? The ques- 
tion is getting serious study as the 
Korean stalemate drags on. 

China blockade, once started, 
will be a U.S. job with U.N. 
backing. Idea is to cut off oil, 
steel, weapons at China ports. 

Blockade would increase 
China’s drain on Russia. But it 
would take a year or two before 
it hurt China’s armies in Korea. 


Reported from WASH'NGTON, TOKYO 

A naval blockade of China is under 
serious consideration as one means of 
increasing pressure on Communists to 
end the war in Korea. 

Blockade is a recognized weapon used 
by sea powers. Under international law, 
a naval blockade must be effective to be 
accepted. The U.S. Navy is giving assur- 
ances that it can apply to China an effec- 
tive naval blockade, which could end 
the flow of sea-borne supplies to the 
Communists in Korea. 

There is no feeling that a blockade 
alone could force China to quit fighting. 
Economic blockade, sponsored by the 
U.N., already has cut deep into the flow 





CHINA GETS NO WAR GOODS FROM HONG KONG ... 
At present, U.S. warships can only stand by and watch 
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of war materials to Communists. But 
each country is left to apply these bans 
at will. Some supplies leak through. Ships 
of Communist countries still trade with 
China. Deadlock in the Korean armistice 
talks led to top-level consideration of a 
naval blockade as the next step. 

If the sea lanes to Communist China 
are cut, the one major line of supply left 
open would be overland from Russia. 
China gets little from Burma. And the 
Trans-Siberian railway, the principal 
land route from Russia, already is loaded 
close to the breaking point. Naval block- 
ade, thus, would create new strains on 
both Communist China and Soviet Rus- 
sia, easing the U.N. task in Korea. 

U.S. Navy, at this point, is under 
orders to patrol the straits between the 
anti-Communist island of Formosa and 
the Chinese mainland. Orders are to 
keep Communists from attacking For- 
mosa and to keep anti-Communist Chi- 
nese from attacking the mainland. Idea 
now considered is to take U.S. naval 
protection away from Communist China, 
while guarding Formosa, and to begin 
naval blockade. 

Sea supplies for Communists, waging 
war against the United Nations in Korea, 
include vital materials. 

Poland, the major sea carrier among 
Soviet satellites, is running a regular 
line of ten 10,000-ton freighters from the 
Baltic to the China Sea via the Suez 


. . . BUT ARMS FLOW IN THROUGH DAIREN’S PORT 


Canal. These ships deliver oil, machin 
tools, explosives, steel and even arms ty 
Chinese ports. 

Russia, now the main source of Chi. 
nese Communist supplies, sends oil, arms 
and other material from Soviet ports to 
the Russian-controlled ports of Dairen 
and Port Arthur on the China coast. U.§. 
warships, lacking authority to halt such 
shipments to an enemy they fight jn 
Korea, can only watch. 

Rubber, some oil and many other stra- 
tegic materials still reach Communist 
China on ships flying the flags of non- 
Communist countries. This trade, how. 
ever, has dwindled sharply in the last 
nine months. 

The U.S. bans all exports from the 
U.S. to Communist China. Few other 
U.N. members enforce such a drastic 
ban. But few British ships, once the lead- 
ers in supplying Communist China by 
sea, now go to Chinese ports. British 
controls of strategic materials are strict. 
The U.S. permits only cotton and a few 
nonstrategic materials to go from Japan 
to China in exchange for coal. And small 
countries like Panama now promise to 
withdraw their flags from any ships en- 
gaged in China trade. A few shipments, 
even so, still get through. 

Macao, a Portuguese island, has be- 
come a main inlet for war goods to China. 
Portugal promises new restrictions. 

Hong Kong, a British possession, te- 
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This box design is for use in side frames 
having integrally cast journal box housings. 
Also available, another design for 
pedestal-type side frames. Hyatt Freight Car 
Journal Boxes are designed for 

grease lubrication and will operate for 
long periods between inspections. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 


for frecgh ao O28 


n freight service, all railroads are footing large ex- 
penses for train delays, repairs, and disappointments 
to shippers due to hot boxes. 


As a large carrier recently pointed out, their own 
cars are only on their own lines 17% of the time. 
Despite their best efforts, they still pay huge bills be- 
cause of hot boxes on their own equipment and cars 
received in interchange. The cure is beyond the scope 
of an individual railroad. 


Collectively, railroads can alleviate this common 
problem by a common effort... the general adoption 
of Hyatt Roller Bearing journal boxes for freight cars. 


Incorporating the principal features proven so suc- 
cessful in Hyatt Journal Boxes on passenger cars and 
diesel locomotives, now, “Hyatts for freight” not only 
will eliminate hot boxes, but also offer you these 


extra advantages: 


Free il, a unique Hyatt design advantage, 
dees rind of axle movement through the bear- 
ing, thus cushioning shocks, minimizing wear on 
wheels and truck parts, and insuring against damage 
to lading. 

No press fits to break when removing boxes for 
inspection. 

Reduced inventory is possible because spare 
axles and wheels need only to be fitted with inner 
races and spacer sleeves. 

Straight radial rollers of generous size provide 
for maximum load-carrying capacity and longer 
usable life. 


Simplicity of design permits examination of all 
box and bearing parts with utmost freedom. 


For further information, write to Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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mains the main port of entry to Com- 
munist China. Careful British screening, 
now in effect, keeps out war supplies. 
A year ago, exports from Hong Kong to 
China were valued at about 40 million 
U.S. dollars a month. Now they are 
down to less than 17 million U.S. dollars 
a month. Tonnage figures on this trade 
dropped from 112,000 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1950, to less than 18,000 last July. 

All in all, China’s imports have shifted 
and decreased greatly since the Korean 
war. Pre-Korea, China got 70 per cent 
of all imports from  non-Communist 
countries. Now, 70 per cent of all im- 
ports come from Russia and its satellites. 
But the 30 per cent remaining, experts 
agree, is important to China. Almost all 
of it, with some goods from Communist 
countries, enters China by sea. 

A naval blockade, U.S. experts 
agree, could be enforced by the U.S. 
Navy. It would involve the shift of one or 
two aircraft carriers with a few cruisers 
and destrovers to the waters off China. 
Naval experts say no new carriers are re- 
quired. Replacements would come “out 
of moth balls” from the U.S. reserve. 

A single U.S. carrier, capable of mov- 
ing 500 miles daily, could patrol about 
1,000 miles of China’s 1,800-mile coast 
with its reconnaissance planes. Patrol 
vessels would halt all ships spotted by 
the carrier planes. 

British-type naval blockade has called 
for the search of ships to determine 
whether they carry items designated as 
contraband of war. If searching parties 
find such contraband, the ships are sub- 
ject to seizure. 

Early in World War I, the U.S. suf- 
fered from such a blockade imposed by 
the British Navy. The U.S. insisted that 
it had a right as a neutral to trade with 
Germany. The British, however, halted 
and searched American ships, seizing 
what they considered war contraband. 
Some strain developed. But the British 
naval blockade continued and German 
submarine warfare, begun as retaliation, 
became unrestricted. Later, in World 
War II, the U.S. and Britain both en- 
forced naval biockade against shipping 
bound for enemy ports. 

Korea-type naval blockade set the 
pattern for the kind of action now con- 
templated against China. A United Na- 
tions blockade was established over 
North Korea on July 1, 1950. This block- 
ade has been respected by Russia. Rus- 
sian ships have not attempted to chal- 
lenge the blockade with shipments to 
North Korean ports. But Russian ships do 
deliver arms and other aid to China 
ports. 

U.S.-type naval blockade, now con- 
sidered in Wasunington, is based on the 
plan outlined by the late Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman, then Chief of Naval 
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—United Press 


U.S. SEA POWER 
. . . could enforce blockade 





Bags 


CHINA‘S SEAS... 
. . . could be patrolled 





—Europe 


—Black Star 


COMMUNIST RAILROADS .. . 
are already overloaded 
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Operations, before the MacArthur hear. 
ings of the U.S. Senate last May, 

Admiral Sherman favored a naval 
blockade. He noted that the urban and 
military segments of China were large}, 
dependent on overseas trade for heay 
equipment, spare parts, liquid fuel, ma. 
chine tools, chemicals and pharmaceut. 
cals. China, he said, is particularly yql. 
nerable to naval blockade. 

Russia, Admiral Sherman _ predicted. 
would demand unimpeded access  t 
Port Arthur and Dairen where it. has 
military rights. Procedure in internatiop. 
al law, he said would leave the ports of 
Port Arthur, Dairen and Hong Kong 
open in any naval blockade of China. 
But U.S. warships, enforcing a U.N, 
blockade, could, he said, stop a Com- 
munist ship bound for Dairen and take 
off contraband on the ground that these 
shipments were destined for an enemy, 

United Nations approval would be 
required for the blockade now consid- 
ered. “if the U. N. should declare a naval 
blockade of China,” Admiral Sherman 
said, “the Russians would probably te- 
spect it, as they did the United Nations 
blockade of Korea.” 

The job of enforcing such a blockade 
would fall to the U.S. Navy, which con- 
mands all but a few ships of the U.N, 
naval forces in the Far East. Some Brit- 
ish, Canadian, French and Australian 
naval units would participate. 

Question now-is how a proposal fora 
naval blockade of China would fare in 
the United Nations. Russia can_ block 
action in the Security Council with a 
veto. In the Assembly, diplomats agree, 
the U.S. may have considerable diff- 
culty in obtaining a majority for naval 
blockade. But the longer Chinese Com- 
munists block progress on the talks for 
a Korean peace, the more U.N. opinion 
is swinging toward the idea that some 
additional action against Communist 
China is necessary. 

A U.S. naval blockade without U.X. 
backing is not contemplated at this 
time. Admiral Sherman testified that 
the Russians might not respect such a 
blockade and might, instead, oppose it 
by force. He added: “I do not believe 
that a unilateral United States naval 
blockade is advisable.” Chief Russian 
threat would be submarine attack. 

Net result of a U.N. naval blockade 
would be to force Communist China to 
make greater demands on Soviet Russia. 
U.S. economists say it would take at 
least one year, possibly two, before the 
effects of the blockade would seriously 
hurt the Communist forces in Korea. 
But naval blockade, as top officials here 
see it, could lead China’s Communists to 
consider Korean peace more seriously 
and to realize the eventual cost of fight- 
ing Russia’s war in Korea. 
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Efficient Ev, an expert, came in to cast his eye on 

/, Statler’s operation and to learn some reasons why. 
“Why are the beds so comfortable? Why is the food 
the best.2, And why do folks say, ‘Statler’s, where you 
really are a guest’?” 





2 The answer was a cinch to see. Said Ev, “It’s clear as 


e day that Statler’s people make it click—the bellmen, 
the valet, the chefs, the bakers, waiters, too—the 
reservation clerk—and all the Statler people are what 


make the Statler work. 


7 








3 “For instance, Statler’s famous bed, with all its famous 

@ springs, is kept in shape by Statler men—that’s why 
we sleep like kings. And Statler’s expert maids make 
up the beds so tight and snug. Each day, each room is 
spick and span from radio to rug. 


4 “In Statler’s kitchen, there’s a host of super-skillful 


e guys who make the best:of hearty meals, from shrimp 
to cherry pies. The cellarmen, the pantrymen, the 
butcher, and the rest, all strive to make each Statler 
meal rank with the very best. 

















STATLER 











5, “My business is efficiency, and Statler rates an ‘EF’ 

e —efficiency in service, and in hospitality. My survey’s 
done—and I’ve a mind to move right in to stay with 
all you pleasant folks who work the friendly Statler 
way!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY JUNE, 1952) 
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50,000-Mile Warm-Up 


The Taft formula: Here today 
and there tomorrow. The Senator 
is 1952's most traveled candidate 
—and he’s just started. 

“Mr. Republican” is out to see 
and be seen. He's in the West 
today, the South tomorrow and 
the East yesterday. 

He has 35,000 miles already 
logged and another 15,000 com- 
ing up. It's a system that has paid 
off for him before. 


Robert A. Taft thinks he has hit 
upon a formula that will overcome the 
idea, carefully nurtured by those who 
oppose him, that, although he 
be a good man, “he can’t win.” 

The applying the same 
strategy to his campaign for the presi- 
dential nomination that he used to make 
himself a consistent Republican winner 
in Ohio. It is this: “Get out and meet the 
people. Talk to them. Let them see vou. 
Tell them frankly what you think. Don’t 
back away from the issues. Travel. Work. 
And work.” 

Since Sept. 20, 1951, when he hit the 
road in earnest on the hunt for delegates, 
Senator Taft has covered more than 35,- 
000 No knows how many 
speeches he has made, how many hands 
he has shaken, how many television and 
radio appearances he has made, how 
much chicken and ham he has eaten. 

Plans already mapped for the pe- 
riod just ahead call for an additional 


may 


Senator is 


miles. one 
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MR. TAFT GREETS ADMIRERS 
. . . hands to shake 
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How Taft Plans to Win—Go Meet 


15,000 miles of travel. And other thou- 
sands of miles may be added to this be- 
fore Convention time. If nominated, 
Senator Taft plans to cover the country 
in much the same fashion as he covered 
Ohio in his re-election campaign of 1950. 

Right now, the Senator is trying to 
sell his personality to the politicians who 
will pick the Republican presidential 
candidate. His plans are mapped as 
carefully as those of a merchandising 
firm launching a new brand of soup. He 
is using every medium that is available 
to put his product on display. 

In doing so, he is making his grating 
voice, his air of flat finality, his disposi- 
tion to say what he thinks without dodg- 
ing the issue as familiar to voters as the 
products of — their screens. 
Against the well-oiled smoothness of 


television 





TAFT AIDES GUYLAY & JOHNSTON 
. territory to cover 


the usual politician, he sounds like a 
squeaky axle. 

But the Taft methods have been win- 
ning for him for 14 years while Repub- 
lican politicians have been turning their 
backs on him in a search for glamour. 
Regular Republicans in Ohio said he 
could not win in 1938 and refused to 
give him a nomination for the Senate. 
He stumped the State, county by county, 
and beat their man in the primary, went 
on to election in November. In 1944, a 
Roosevelt year, he was re-elected. And in 
1950, against the united forces of organ- 
ized labor, he won again, by a whopping 
majority of 431,000 votes. His total was 
57 per cent of the votes cast. 

Each time, Republicans had tended 
to write him off as a loss. But, each time, 
Mr. Taft had gone out to talk to the peo- 
ple with his air of blunt, disarming 


the People 
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LUNCHEON SPEECH 
. . people to meet 


frankness and managed to sell the voters 
of Ohio the equivalent of beef and po- 
tatoes in competition with lemon me- 
ringue pie. 

His strategy called for meeting the 
voters man to man, wherever possible, 
and talking with them. For this reason, 
Taft prefers television to radio. It brings 
him closer to the voters. 

The closest advisers of the Senator 
think his campaign of personal contact 
is paying dividends. David S. Ingalls, of 
Cleveland, a wealthy lawver, cousin of 
the Senator who is spearheading. the 
campaign for him, says the polls show 
a rise in his popularity that coincides 
with his travels. 

In spite of his experience in cam- 
paigning, Taft still is diffident. He steels 
himself to his task and works at it dog- 
gedly. He has none of the glamour of a 
Roosevelt or a Dewey or an Eisenhower, 
none of the rustic friendliness of a Tru 
man. He has no easy manners, makes no 
easy friendships, is not a back slapper. 

The Senator still has trouble hiding 
his thoughts when he thinks a statement 
is foolish or that the man who makes it is 
not quite up to par mentally. But he 1s 
learning. In his present quest for the 
Presidency, he is showing a greater tol- 
erance of his political companions than 
he once did. 

The campaign began last summer. Mr. 
Ingalls visited 42 States to sound the 
sentiment of Republican leaders, came 
back convinced that Taft could win. 
Taft made some brief excursions into 
Maryland, Massachusetts and Maine in 
July and August. Then he put his or- 
ganization into shape and hit the road. 

His organization is fitted into an I1- 
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: Let this present-day miracle change 
: all your ideas about dictating machines! 
























le, 
Mm, 
igs ‘ae . ; 
How wrong you are if you think a modern dictating ma- an exclusive Dictaphone recording medium that’s unbreak- 
: I : 
ioe chine has a speaking tube! Or looks like an old-fashioned able, filable, mailable, and the only medium so inexpensive 
vet phonograph! Or takes up as much room in your office as that it’s used once and thrown away, if desired. 
of a potted palm! The two words ‘electronics’ and ‘plastics sum up the 
a Listen! TIME-MASTER, the most remarkable dictating ma- most revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine indus- 
ie . ‘ : _ ; : 
chine ever invented, has a mike you cradle in your hand try since the first practical recording and reproduction of 
“a , _— “ , f 
” with all the controls in finger reach. Only 4!2 inches high, the human voice. 
He 1E ES TER take $ up No more room on your desk than a Through electronics, your voice on TIME-MASTER is trans- 
m- es nee we ac LA EGGS mitted with startling fidelity! Through plastics—exclusive 
etterhead. And it records with amazing clarity on Dictabelt tted with startling fidelity! Through plast | 
ls Dictaphone Dictabelts—your voice is recorded and repro- 
s duced with radio-clarity! 
a : oe : 
or So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that 
ul heads of nations, states, corporations, universities, and 
10 leaders in the professions have turned to it enthusiastically. 
Admittedly, such tep-drawer personalities could get along 
ng without machine dictation. But they can’t once they've 
nt tried TIME-MASTER! 
is j 
IS “Magic Ear”’ transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity 
lie Feather-light. As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free What are you waiting for? The coupon 
. for answering telephone. will brin ou full details promptly! 
) 8 I 
an 
i i ss a es” Gn Shean mi ail aa” eco Se Scam Scala ei Ane ee a em = 
Ir. ! : 
he : DictaPpHone Corporation, Dept. E-22 
4s 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
‘2s i O iz | Please send me my free copy of ‘*Time Itself.” 
n 4 ( 7] 
to | Your Name 
in THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION | 
Cc 
r- 
TIME-MASTER — The Modern Way to Dictate | pen 
Si | Street Address 
| 


rans al 


City & Zone State 








“Dior, os . D . . 
Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
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room suite of offices. It has 25 paid em- 
ployes and more than that many volun- 
teer workers. A colonel clips newspapers. 
A general and an admiral stuff envelopes 
with campaign literature. Across the 
country, there are regional and State 
offices, usually manned by _ volunteer 
workers, scattering literature and cam- 
paign buttons. There is no lack of fi- 
nancial backing. The Senator has plenty 
of friends. 

Before the Republican National Con- 
vention, the Senator will have visited at 
least 37 of the 48 States. His travels 
reach into every section of the country, 
the East, the Deep South, the Far West, 
the Rocky Mountain States. And he will 
spend weeks of campaigning in Mid- 
western States where primaries are to 
be held. New Hampshire is not on his 
campaign list. What is done there will 
be done by his friends. 

Out on the road, the Senator holds 
to a grueling schedule, often averag- 
ing six or seven speeches a day for a 
week at a time. In one five-day pe- 
riod, he niade 12 full-dress speeches, 
many short talks, two television broad- 
casts, held seven press conferences, 
shook hundreds of hands, showed him- 
self to 15.000 persons. The trip took 
him into six States. 





Legend 





A typical campaign day will find the 
Senator flying 200 to 300 miles for an 8 
a.m. breakfast talk with State Republi- 
can leaders. Then come a press con- 
ference, a series of talks with business, 
labor and political groups, each wanting 
to know his views. At noon, he will speak 
to a luncheon group. There will -be a 
flight to another city in the afternoon 
for another speech and talks with more 
people. After these may come a 100-mile 
automobile trip to a third city for an- 
other speech that night. He has ap- 
peared in four States in one day. 

Much of Taft’s traveling is done in 
the private plane of Mr. Ingalls, who 
was a noted Navy flier during the first 
World War. 

There is no bustle or confusion about 
Taft’s travels. He sets a steady pace and 
keeps hard at it. Although he is in his 
63d year, and a man with nine grand- 
children, he can endure it for days at a 
time. Even the monotony of the dinner 
menus does not daunt him. These usually 
run to chicken or ham for a main dish, 
with pie for dessert. He prefers roast 
beef and chocolate ice cream. 

Taft’s average working day runs to 
about 16 hours when he is on the road. 
No one can write for the Senator the 
stony phrases that he likes to use. He 








wuurce Taft Campaign Headquarters 
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- Roosevelt, he has a “lucky” hat 


an A) 
works out his own speeches, dictating 
them to a secretary, then inserting 
changes in longhand. He does 1ot smoke 
and eats with care. He can get along on 


six hours of sleep. 

The Senator takes with him a tay 
leather brief case. Like Franklin p. 
It is the 
one that he wore during the 1950 cam. 
paign in Ohio. He wears a dark-blue suit 
that seems to fit none too well. 

Partly bald, earnest in manner, Mr. 
Taft stands up before listening Repub. | 
licans in the role of a righteous man 
who would like to straighten out the 
evil affairs of the world. He tells a fey 
mild jokes, but with none of the hearty 
humor of his father, a noted storyteller. 
And sometimes he smiles. 

But most of the time, Mr. Taft 
stands solemnly back of the reading 
stand and delivers a humorless indict. 
ment of the Truman Administration, 
He makes few gestures. In a scolding 
tone, he hurls blunt phrases at his audi. 
ence. And Republican listeners go away 
convinced. 

The Taft voice, the Taft mannerisms, 
the Taft bluntness, all of these are part 
of the trade-mark he is trying to sell. Put 
together, they are “Mr. Republican” in 
a blue serge suit. 








ame Taft's trail from Sept. 20, nN \ ~~ 
1951 to Feb. 10, 1952 \ 
eee Trail to be taken from j J 
Feb. 11, 1952 to April 21, 1952 7 
~~ — a er ee — 
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(Advertisement ) 


A great American newspaper, the NEW YORK Herald Tribune 


salutes the oil industry . .. tells 


How U.S. Oilmen 
Met Peak Needs In 751 


From the January 2, 1952 business review section of 


the New York Herald Tribune 


HORTAGES of materials harassed and disrupted many 

American industries in 1951. It was not that way with 
oil. 

“Record civilian and substantial military needs were 
fully supplied when, as and where required. 

“The emergency created in export markets by the stop- 
page of oil ine from Iran was firmly met and quickly 
abrogated. 

“American oil companies meanwhile conducted the 
most intensive search for new sources of crude in their his- 
tory. Reserves were increased and notably from domestic 
fields. At the year end domestic crude potential was in ex- 
cess of current consumption by a comfortable margin. 
Modern refinery capacity was concurrently expanded eit 
modernized to prov ide a safety factor against expected fur- 
ther increases in oil consumer requirements. 

“The industry’s 
of government control or interference which could in part 
stockholders, 


workers, customers and the public at large had a fine oppor- 


195] performance was with a minimum 


account for its excellence. Managements, 
tunity to see competitive enterprise in action, swift and effi- 
cient. Competition within the oil industry has always been 
keen. There are tens of thousands of units within the United 
States bidding for available business and no one has more 
than about one seventh of the total market... 

“The expenditures which American oil companies made 
in their record drilling drive last year were staggering to 
the imagination. About 44,500 wells were sunk, 1,200 more 
than the former record set in 1950. Well drilling costs range 
from a low of around $45,000 to $250,000, $500,000 and 
even as much as $1,000,000 apiece depending on depth and 
geographical location. 


A Risky Business 


“It is a risky business this search for oil. Of the total 
wells drilled in 1951, no less than 16,000 were dry holes, 
a majority of them in areas regarded as proven by skilled 
geologists and geophysicists. 

“Projects for expanding refinery capacity popped up 
almost daily in 1951. Those under way, including plants 
for production of all types of products, are costing the in- 








dustry at least $1,000,000,000 and by mid-1953 will have 
added another 1 ,000,000 barrels daily processing capacity. 
The API only recently issued its estimate be refining 
capacity in the United States. On December 31, 1951, it 
was 7,228,000 barrels a day, not including 63,000 a day 
shut down and in need of repairs, and an estimated 83,000 
barrels daily of usable but high cost facilities. By March 31 
this year refining capacity is due to reach 7 272.500 bar- 
rels daily ; by Sai 30, 7,333,500 barrels and by Sept. 30, 
7,365, 000 barrels a day. 

“Further progress in dieselization of the nation’s rail- 
roads, great strides in the mushrooming petro-chemical in- 
dustry, new records in production and use of liquefied 
petroleum gas, intensified studies looking to the utilization, 
when required, of enormous oil reserves now locked in 
shale, coal asphalt and tar deposits, and research results 
comparable with any former year, could be the subject for 
other chapters in the oil industry’s record of achievement 
in the year just ended.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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TRUMAN BUILDS A FORTUNE 


Poor in ‘48, Will Have Over $200,000 by ‘53 








Money-worries will not bother 
Truman if he retires. He'll wind 
up this term a wealthy man, by 
most standards. 

Pay raise, expense account, 
other changes have made Presi- 
dency a paying proposition now. 
There’s opportunity to save. 

Truman, who took office al- 
most broke, will go out with a 
big nest egg, worth at least 
$10,000 a year for life. 


Harry Truman is to be quite com- 
fortably fixed when his current term 
as President ends 11 months from 
now. His personal fortune, expected 
t> be upward of $200,000 plus one- 
third interest in a valuable farm, will 
be adequate to provide for the needs 
of two people well along in years. 

In making his plans for the future, Mr. 
Truman does not have to worry about 
money. He will be able to get along very 
well without working for a living. 

As a private citizen, he should be able 
to realize an income of around $10,000 
a vear from investments. 
He once had an idea that there would 
be a pension for him, too. It turned out, 


conservative 


* 1 


Ala 5 


$600,000 





Total of Mr. Truman's 
Salary and Tax-Free 
Expense Account 
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$173,500 


however, that the President left the Sen- 
ate too early to be covered into the 
pension system that applies to members 
of Congress. 

It will not be possible, of course, for 
the Trumans, in private life, to continue 
living in the style to which they have be- 
come accustomed in the White House. 
It is estimated that a private citizen 
would have to make 3.5 million dollars 
a year to equal the President’s standard 
of living. It is doubtful that there is 
anybody in the country with a regular 
income that large. 

If Mr. Truman leaves the White House 
next January, he will have no private 
yacht, no private airplane. The fleet of 
limousines will be missing, and there 
will be no $40,000 annual travel allow- 
ance, such as the President now enjoys 
in addition to salary and expense account. 
No big retinue of gardeners, maids, but- 
lers and chauffeurs will be available to 
a former President with around $10,000 
a vear to spend. 

But Mr. Truman, unlike many other 
ex-Presidents, will be able to live com- 
fortably on the proceeds of his personal 
fortune. He and Mrs. Truman own a 
town home that is paid for, and there is 
another home on the farm that they can 
use if they wish. Their daughter Mar- 
garet is well off financially. 

So the President, going into the last 
year of his second term in the White 


$195,000 


Federal Living 
Income Expenses 
Tax 





House, has not a single financial worry 
of a personal nature. 

That has not always been the case. 
Mr. Truman was broke, or close to it 
when he became President on April 12. 
1945. It was reported at the time that 
his cash assets could not have been more 
than $1,000, if that much. He had had a 
series of financial reverses as a young 
man. For years after he became a U.S, 
Senator, he was paying off debts that 
hung over from the old Truman & Jacob- 
son haberdashery of the early ’20s, 

The presidential pay of $75,000 a 
year looked good to Harry Truman when 
he took office. However, he soon dis- 
covered that taxes took all but about 
$38,000 of that amount. He discovered, 
too, that it took a lot of money to live in 
the style of a President, even though 
much of his expense was borne by the 
U.S. Treasury. At the end of each of 
those early years in the White House, 
Mr. Truman found that he had barely 
broken even, or had gone a little in the 
hole. 

When his partial term in the White 
House ended on Jan. 20, 1949, the Pres- 
ident was as broke as he had been on the 
day he first took office. 

Things started looking up for him on 
Inauguration Day three vears ago. 

At that time, his salary was increased 
from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. Also, 
he came in for a new tax-free expense 
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There is a difference B= 


in fluorescent lamps 








7. ends of these fluorescent lamps are aluminum. Rough handling doesn’t crack them. 


Cold can’t shrink them enough to make them crack the glass tube. They can be heated 
hot enough to make a tighter seal. They eliminate one reason why fluorescent lamps some- 
times fail before they should. They’re on G-E lamps, of course. This is one of many basic 


differences that make General Electric your best buy in fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Motor Freight hauls 
its share of the 


TAX LOAD 


The commercial motor transport in- 
dustry in 1950, while representing 
only 17% of the total motor vehicle 
registrations in the United States, 
contributed 32.6% of all the street 
and highway use tax income. 

In 1951, Pel*E for example, paid all 
the taxes every business pays, in- 
cluding income tax, property taxes, 
social security, unemployment, fran- 
chise, sales and excise taxes—PLUS 
$1,050,000 highway use taxes. 


Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Wichita 
Denver - Ogden - Elko - Reno > Ely - Pocatello 
Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Sacramento - Oakland - Stockton 


Gen. Offices: 299 Adeline, Oaklond 20, Calif. 
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allowance of $50,000 a year which, 
since then, has been paid to him along 
with his salary, with no accounting re- 
quired. Congress had decided that the 
President was underpaid, that he ought 
to earn enough money so that he would 
not have to worry about his old age. 

The next President will not be so well 
off. He will continue to draw the $50,000 
expense allowance, but it will not be tax- 
free. Congress, in a change of heart, 
voted last October to start taxing the 
President’s allowance, as well as the al- 
lowances of the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House and members of 
Congress—but not until present terms of 
office expire. 

Mr. Truman, in the four vears of his 
present term, is to get the full $200,000 
of his allowances tax-free, plus $400,000 





THE WELL-TO-DO TRUMANS 
In Washington, luxury; in Missouri, solid comfort 


of salary subject to the regular income 
tax. 

Other things have happened to give 
him a financial lift. 

The Republican 80th Congress voted 
a major cut in taxes—a cut that, inciden- 
tally, became law over Mr. Truman’s 
veto. If he was like thousands of other 
taxpavers, he was in position on March 
15, 1949, to claim a refund on the tax 
he had paid on 1948 income. 

Since then, tax have been in- 
creased again, but some important relief 
provisions of the 80th Congress's revenue 
act remain on the books. 

Mr. Truman, like other married tax- 
payers, can split his income with Mrs. 
Truman, for tax purposes. That’s good for 
major savings. 

Also, the 1948 law allows a double 
personal exemption, $1,200 instead of 
the regular $600, for any taxpayer or 
spouse past 65 years of age. Mr. Truman 


rates 


a , 


turned 65 in 1949, and Mrs. Truman 
had her 65th birthday in 1950, 


It is estimated that, in 1952. even 
though personal tax rates have been 
marked up twice since Korea, the Pres. 


dent will be able to pay his taxes and 
still have about $100,000 left out of the 
years pay and allowance. 

Mr. Truman’s cost of living, like every. 
body else’s, has gone up over the years. 
But there, too, the Trumans have had 
some breaks. 

The family no longer has to support 
Margaret. She has become a highly paid 
singer, well-to-do in her own right. 

Then, too, the Trumans’ way of living 
has changed to some extent in recent 
vears. Just before the beginning of his 
present term in 1949, Mr. Truman moved 
his family out of the White House, which 


United Press 


has been undergoing a renovation. Living 
across the street in the cramped quarters 
of Blair House, the Trumans have had to 
cut their entertaining to a minimum. 
They are living fairly simply, by presi- 
dential standards, and more cheaply than 
would be possible if they were still in 
the White House. 

Nobody knows exactly how much Mr. 
Truman will be able to save during his J 
current term, but it is possible to get a 
rough idea, 

Take 1951, for example. His salary was 
$100,000, out of which he paid an in 
come tax of about $45,000, That lett 
$55,000. In addition, he got $50,000 
tax-free, making around $105,000 after 
taxes. 

Assume that his standard of living 
1951 was about the same as in his earl 
years in the White House. At that time, 
he spent about $38,000 a year to live. 


That was roughly what he had left afterj 
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taxes, and he spent all of it. To live as 
well in 1951 would have cost about 
$51,000. Subtract that from $105,000, 
and he should have been able to lay 
away about $54,000. 

The chart on page 24 shows what hap- 
pens when the same kind of calculation 
is applied to the full four years of his 
present term. His income for that period, 
salary and allowance, is to be $600,000. 
Taxes add up to about $173,500. Living 
expense comes to roughly $195,000. 

Left over, out of four years’ pay and 
allowance: $231,500. 

That’s a rough approximation of where 
the Trumans will stand after nearly 
eight years in the White House, so far 
as cash and cash assets are concerned. 

Then there is the old family farm, a 
property that has been gaining in market 
yalue. It is a mile north of Grandview, 
Mo. Two miles south of Grandview is an 
airport that is scheduled to become a 
large Air Force base. 

A portion of the farm site, according 
to present plans, is to be used for a mil- 
lion-dollar Truman library, which will 
become the repository for Mr. Truman’s 
huge collection of official and personal 
papers. 

For a long time, even before plans 
were made for the air base and the li- 
brary, real estate men had been showing 
interest in the Grandview area. The town 
is just 19 miles from Kansas City. 

The Truman farm, 540 acres, is one of 
the area’s choicest. It is estimated that 
the property, if subdivided and _ sold, 
would bring somewhere between $350,- 
000 and $500,000. The owners are the 
President, his brother Vivian and_ his 
sister Mary Jane. 

Mr. Truman has talked of dividing his 
time, after retirement, between the farm 
and the family home in Independence. 
On the farm, there is a comfortable old 
tight-room house. The library will pro- 
vide him a study, copied from the Presi- 
dent's office in the White House. 

At his leisure, if he does retire, Mr. 
Truman will be able to do the things he 
has looked forward to—writing, poring 
wer the historic documents that have 
come out of his tenure in the White 
House, preparing occasional lectures, vis- 
iting and reminiscing with friends. 

Some people who are close to Mr. 
Truman think that, even if he does de- 
tide to leave the White House, he will 
ve tempted to go back into public life— 
perhaps as U.S. Senator again, or as 
Representative from his Missouri ‘dis- 
trict. 

If he does take a job, it will be because 
he wants to keep a hand in things that 
interest him, not because he needs the 
money, As an ex-President, he will be 
able to live at leisure—to look forward to 
4 comfortable, if not a lavish, old age. 
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“Sure it’s impossible—but it’s duh nicest way 
tuh count myself tuh sleep!’ 


@ In his imaginary world, this burglar 
is doing all right. But in his workaday 
world, you just couldn’t force him to 
tangle with Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence gives you 
effective protection for your property. 
You also get a fence that requires little 
or no maintenance work. With Cyclone, 
for example, posts stay straight. Gates 
don’t drag. Top-rails won’t bend or 
break because they expand and con- 


tract with changes in temperature. And 
an extra-thick zinc coating, applied after 
weaving, provides far more protection 
against rust than ordinary galvanizing. 

Cyclone’s many special features and 
types of fence are described in our free 
book, “Your Fence.”’ Send the coupon 
for your copy. 

CYCLONE FENCE, AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


FREE BOOK 
ON FENCE 







\\—————-CLIP THIS COUPON——SEND IT 10——————— 


Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


7 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-22 ; 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” i 
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New Trouble Over Saar: 
Will It Split Europe Again? 


Steel and coal—that's the real 
stake behind the newest French- 
German bickering over the Saar. 

French, in need of both, want 
to keep the rich valley out of the 
hands of a rearmed Germany. 
But Germans now hint they won’‘t 
start a new army without a 
promise of getting the Saar back. 

It's a new European crisis in an 
old critica! area. 


SAARBRUECKEN 

Europe's tiny Saar Valley, no big- 
ger than the metropolitan area of the 
city of Philadelphia, is back again as 
a major trouble spot. This time, it is 
threatening to upset defense plans for 
Western Europe by touching off 
serious discord between France and 
Germany. 

What's happening, in brief, is this: 
France wants the Saar set up as an in- 
dependent state, a sort of District of 
Columbia in Central Europe. Germany 
objects strongly, wants the rich coal and 
steel-producing valley back. The French, 
however, now have formally made their 
high commissioner for the Saar into an 
ambassador, implying that the Saar will 
henceforth be independent of Germany. 
The Germans, in turn, are hinting that 
they will not participate in any Euro- 
pean defense force until the matter is 
reconsidered. Tempers are hot and grow- 
ing hotter, with the issue not scheduled 
for final settlement until a peace treaty 
with Germany is signed—a move that is 
still nowhere in sight. 

It was this same compact valley, full 
of coal mines and steel mills, that 17 
years ago gave Hitler his first big suc- 
cess in expanding the Third Reich, an 
expansion program that led into World 
War II. The Saar then was being admin- 
istered by the League of Nations. A 
plebiscite was scheduled for 1935, in 
which Saarlanders were to vote on 
whether they wished to maintain their 
independent status, or join in an eco- 
nomic union with France, or have their 
valley returned as a part of Germany. 
Hitler won a bloodless victory when 
more than 90 per cent of the voters 
chose to return to German control. 

At stake, then and now, is one of Eu- 
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rope’s most strategic areas. The valley, 
only 982 square miles in size, produces 
about 15 million tons of coal vearly, 
making it second in Western Europe 
only to the Ruhr in the output of its 
mines. In addition, it produces around 
1.8 million tons of steel annually, most 
of it from ore mined in the Lorraine sec- 
tion of France. But its people, 914,000 
of them, are largely German, speaking 
the German language and_ observing 
German traditions. During World War 
II, the Saar was the third largest pro- 
ducer in Germany’s war industry, a vital 
supplier of fuel, steel and chemicals. 
Since the war, France has set out to 
bring the Saar unmistakably into its eco- 
nomic orbit and to separate the area 
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politically from Germany. The French 
succeeded, in 1947, in temporarily de- 
taching the Saar from a defeated Ger- 
many, subject to a final settlement to 
be written into the German peace treaty. 
French food and other consumer goods 
were sent in, French price and wage 
scales established, even French rates of 
taxation put into effect in the Saar. 

American officials had a hand in this 
operation, too. George C. Marshall, then 
U.S. Secretary of State, said at the No- 
vember, 1947, meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in London: “With 
regard to the Saar, the United States 
supports the claims of France to the 
economic integration of the Saar terri- 
tory. The political status of the Saar 
should be based, we think, on the prin- 
ciple of political autonomy and_ local 
self-government.” 

Then, in early 1948, the U.S., France 


and Britain signed a treaty separating 
the Saar from Germany and establishing 
its economic integration with France. 
That made it official, pending the final 
peace treaty. Two years later, in March, 
1950, France signed a 50-year agree. 
ment with the Saar, allowing France to 
operate the area’s coal mines and giving 
the Saar an autonomous legislature and 
administration. Germany, defeated and 
struggling to recover, could do nothing 
to halt either of these steps. 

Now, however, Germany finds it js 
regaining its bargaining power because 
of the importance of German military 
strength in Western European defense 
plans. So, with the French announce- 
ment that Gilbert Grandval will become 
an ambassador to an independent Saar, 
the Germans are objecting strongly, and 
threaten unofficially to withhold co-op. 
eration on defense plans. A press spokes- 
man tor Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
for example, states cautiously, “We 
should like to make it as clear as possible 
that the French step is bound to make 
the integration of Europe enormously 
more difficult.” 

What the Germans are most worried 
about is the prospect that there will never 
be a final peace treaty with the World 
War II allies. In that event, the “tempor- 
ary” separation of the Saar from Ger- 
many could become permanent. 

From the German viewpoint, any 
agreement to give up the Saar would be 
dangerous in other ways, too. The Ger- 
mans hope some day to get back large 
areas that were carved from East Ger- 
many at the end of the war and given to 
Poland. They also want East Prussia 
returned to German control from Russia 
and Poland. They fear that if they agree 
to give up the Saar, with its German 
population and background, this will 
be taken by Russia as a precedent for 
not returning other areas separated from 
Germany in the East. 

But the French are equally insistent 
that the Saar be separated from Ger- 
many for good. Their basic reason, as re- 
ported by Secretary Marshall in 1947, 
is this: “The economic resources of the 
Saar and Lorraine [in France] are com- 
plementary. The coal mines and iron and 
steel facilities of the Saar are adjacent 
to the great iron-ore deposit and steel 
facilities of Lorraine. When pre-war pro- 
duction levels are regained, the coal 
production of the Saar will be relatively 
unimportant to the internal German 
economy but will be of the greatest im- 
portance to France.” 

The Saar, in other words, is once more 
producing the seeds of serious trouble 
in Europe. Unless a solution is found 
soon, it could wreck Western Europes 
plans for effective defense against a fast- 
expanding Russian empire. 
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Outdoor Units Save Space—Help 





Southwestern Public Service Corp. 
Keep Electric Rates Low 


: omm TWO 400-hp Allis-Chalmers 
motors were installed in April, 1951, at 
Amarillo, Texas and are important links in 
“Southwestern’s’’ steam power generating 
cycle. 

They drive pumps that circulate cooling 
water through a steam condenser, which 
converts exhaust steam back into water for 
re-use in the boilers. 

The fact that these motors are weather- 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


proof and practically self-cleaning permits 
this entire pumping operation—for. which 
they furnish power—to work efficiently 
outdoors. Saving the cost of buildings to 
house the operation helps Southwestern 
Public Service Corp. keep the cost of elec- 
tricity down. 

The pumps which these motors drive 
and the condenser which they serve were 
also furnished by Allis-Chalmers. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 
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The Olivetti 14/5' fully automatic printing calculator per- 
mits continuous machine operations involving addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, with every step 
clearly identified on a printed tape which also shows exact 
credit balance. Designed for simplicity, the Olivetti 
requires no special operator training. Faster speed is 
achieved through such features as the separate keyboard 
providing unique automatic short-cut multiplication, the. 
time-saving 00 and 000 bars and electrified control keys. 
Total capacity 999,999,999.99. Olivetti Corporation of 
America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. Over 270 sales- 
service points throughout the United States. 
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Users Grumble 
At Slow Mails, 


Get No Action 


Having trouble with the mail? 
Might as well get used to it. 

Night collections, twice-a-day 
deliveries, directory service are 
gone for good, the way things 
look now. 


Customers of the U.S. Post Office 
Department face this prospect: 

Cuts in the amount and kind of postal 
service, in all probability, are to con- 
tinue indefinitely. Reductions in service 
that have been irritating the public for 
nearly two years are getting only meager 
attention from Congress. 

No longer is there the avalanche of 
complaints that at one time had Con- 
gressmen and their constituents protest- 
ing angrily against “snail’s pace mail” 
and “turning back the clock.” Yet people 
still are grumbling among_ themselves, 
and sometimes to public officials and 
members of Congress. They fume about 
the lack of “directory service” for 
wrongly addressed mail, about the lack 
of some of the mail collections and de- 
liveries on which they had been able to 
depend for years. 

Businessmen, in some cases, find that 
a slowdown in mail hurts them by de- 
laying vital letters, advertising, invita- 
tions to bid on contracts. Some have felt 
compelled to turn to the more expensive 
telephone and telegraph. 

The average person does appear to 
be fairly well resigned now to getting 
along with one delivery of mail a day 
at home instead of two. But many postal 
patrons complain that reduced collections 
often result in a full day’s delay in the 
delivery of mail. 

The ordinary individual often finds it 
impossible to go home in the evening, 
write a letter after dinner, and rush it 
to the corner mailbox in time to have it 
picked up that night. A late collection 
used to bring mail to the post office up 
to 11 p.m. or midnight. Now the last col- 
lection of the day must be completed, 
under official orders, in time for mail to 
reach the office by 8:30 p.m. 

At'the moment, the largest volume of 
complaints about postal operations ap- 
parently grows out of an end to directory 
service. Letters that are improperly ad- 
dressed, or addressed to persons who 
have moved and left no forwarding in- 
structions, no longer are sent along by 
postal clerks who check city or telephone 
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directories. Instead, the letters go back 
to the sender, or to the dead-letter office, 
unless they are registered, insured or 
in some other special class. 

Some lines of business are affected by 
the elimination of directory service. 
Merchants and credit agencies, for ex- 
ample, find it more difficult to keep 
track of bill dodgers who have moved. 

Legislation to restore directory serv- 
ice is in the congressional mill. Some 
Congressmen are suggesting that the 
recipient of the mail be required to pay 
a fee when the post office has to search a 
directory for his address. But there are 
no signs of action on legislation along 
this line. 

The Post Office Department, more- 
over, has little interest in reviving di- 
rectory service unless Congress provides 
money to pay for it. Besides, there are 
complications in the fact that city di- 
rectories in many cases are at least 10 
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THE U. S. MAIL 
Does it need speeding up? 





years old. Telephone books list only a 
part of the persons who live in a com- 
munity. ; 

Back of the halt in directory service 
and the cuts in mail collections, deliv- 
eries and other postal services is the old 
story of a feud over funds. The Post 
Office Department ordered the reduc- 
tions in April, 1950, after proposals 
were made in Congress to slash 28 mil- 
lion dollars from the Department’s ap- 
propriation. Some members of Congress 
contend the Department could have ab- 
sorbed the reduction in money without 
reducing services. The Department. in- 
sists that it was impossible to do so. 

For the people as a whole, the result 
is that, for the first time in the memory 
of postal-service veterans, there’ is no 
directory service, no late mail collec- 
tion. Once-a-day mail delivery in resi- 
dential districts, a temporary thing in 
some areas during the war, is becoming 
more lasting in character. And, as of 
how, no reliet is in sight for the cus- 
tomer of the postal service. 
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Across the face of 
the World a new 
Freedom spreads... 
like a strong man's 
smile ... a Freedom 
from heavy burdens 
++. @ Freedom 

from beastly toil... 

a Freedom from 
useless costs...0 
Freedom from waste 
and spoil... Itis a 
Freedom brought by 
Machines ... and 

by Methods created 
by Men who engineer 
history for the greatest 
good of their Kind. 


N A WORLD divided by Iron Curtains and 

conflicting ideologies, it is refreshing to 
contemplate a better tomorrow made possible 
by a new-found freedom available to all— 
the Freedom from Toil, a Freedom springing 
from the use of modern machines. 







The Clark Equipment Company is proud 
to have contributed to the emancipation of 
the laboring man through the development 

and creation of machines to bear his 
most exhausting physical burdens. 






© Electric-Powered HAND TRUCK with Stacker. @)TRUCLOADER with CRANE 
Attachment—1000 ib. cap.—gas or electric power. © CLIPPER with RAM 
Attachment—2000 Ib. cap.—gas or electric power. @@) CARLOADER with 
BARTEL Device — 3-4-5000 Ib. cap. gas or electric power. € YARDLIFT 
with SHOVEL Attachment 2-4-6000 Ib. cap. gas power only. @ UTILITRUC 
with CLAMP Attachment 6-7-10,000 Ib. cap. gas or electric power. 

© YARDLIFT—150 with Standard Forks 15,000 tb. cap. gas power only. 
(> CLARKTOR—100- 10,000 tb. draw bar pull. ¢ CLARKTOR— 

47 to 104 tons hauling capacity on level. @ CLARKETTE—5-10 tons 
hauling capacity on level. €) CLARKAT—42 to 58 tons 
hauling capacity on level. € TRUCTRACTOR— 
Dump model 4000 Ibs. capacity. 
M *) TRUCTRACTOR—Tip-model 
4000 Ibs. capacity. 


~ CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
















These Clark 
publications will 
help you °1 
and your 
workmen 
to enjoy 
the many 
benefits of 
this New 
Freedom. Any 
one—or all— © 
of them will 
be sent to you 
upon request 
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RUSSIAN SPIES ROAM U.S. 


It's easier to be a Russian spy 
in America than an American 
citizen in Russia. The record, now 
under study, shows this: 

A Russian in U.S. has many 
privileges, can go where he likes, 
can chocse between jail and go- 
ing home when caught spying. 

An American in Russia has al- 
most no privileges, can go only 
where he’s told—and may land 
in jail for almost anything. 


The problem raised by the pres- 
ence of numerous spies for Russia, 
who enjoy broad privileges in Wash- 
ington and throughout U. S., is starting 
to get some attention. 

A committee of Congress in recent 
days found it necessary to warn Robert 
A. Lovett, Defense Secretary, that a 
representative of Tass, the Russian 
news agency, was sitting nearby, listen- 
ing-to his testimony. The head of Rus- 
sian news gatherers in Washington is 
an aeronautical engineer with an eye 
trained for military gadgets and an un- 
certain nose for ordinary news. 

Reporters for Russia’s news organiza- 
tion continue to enjoy all of the 
privileges enjoyed by American news- 
papermen. They have the free run of 
Washington, carry press cards, get the 
privileges of the press galleries of Con- 
gress, attend White House conferences. 
No action is teken by Congress, by the 
White House or by newspapermen to 
limit Russia’s access to the flood of official 
information that pours through Wash- 
ington. 

When Valentin S. Gubitchev, a Rus- 
sian engineer on the United Nations staff, 
was convicted in U.S. courts for active 
spying, he was given the choice of serv- 
ing 15 vears in prison or of going back 
to Russia. He chose Russia. 

Amc:icans in Communist countries 
get no privileges, and no choice between 
prison and a trip home if they are picked 
up by police. 

More than 5,000 Americans, most of 
them naturalized citizens, are being 
held against their will in Communist 
countries, as virtual hostages. Instead of 
being given the choice of going home 
they are denied any right to go home. 
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Unlike Americans in Moscow, They’‘re Free 
} 





Soviet Embassy personnel 87 
U. N. representatives 58 
Tass news agency 8 
Pravda and radio correspondents 2 
Amtorg (trade agency) 5 
Wives of officials 134 
Children of officials Mis 

Total 407 


RUSSIANS can go anywhere in U. S. 
Their reporters attend press confer- 
ences of highest U. S. officials and 
usually get same treatment that 
U.S. reporters do. FBI watches of- 
ficials’ movements, but does not 
interfere. 





Russian Officials in U.S... . and... U. S. Officials in Russig 





——, 


State Department representatives 5] 


Navy attache staff - 14 
Army attache staff 18 | 
Air Force attache staff 6 
Wives and children 25 
Clergy 1 
Press correspondents 6 
Total 121 


AMERICANS like all foreigners, are 
restricted to a 25-mile radius of 
travel from Moscow. They must use 
four designated roads. Only one 
person in the entire American dele- 
gation has a driver's license. Secret 
police watch every move. 











RUSSIAN EMBASSY HERE 
. the run of the place 


Three wives of American newspaper- 
men are denied the right to leave Russia. 

William N. Oatis, a reporter for the 
Associated Press, is in a Czech prison. 
He is serving a 10-year sentence for 
doing a reporting job that the Com- 
munists called “spying.” No choice of 
going home or going to jail was offered 
to him. Under comparable circumstances 
in the United States, Communist report- 
ers are given every privilege—not the 
threat of jail. 

The same strange contrast runs all 
through U.S. relations with Communist 
countries. In the United States, men sus- 
pected as Communist spies are given 
every freedom. In Communist countries, 





‘Shes. 
-Black Star. Wide Worla 


U. S. EMBASSY THERE 
no place to go 
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Americans who get into a_ position t 
learn anything are jailed or surrounded 
with tight restrictions. Communists often 
cloak their agents with diplomatic status 
and lend them the protection of the na- 
tion they represent. U.S., the record 
shows, more and more is tending to tne 
payment of ransom as a means of get- 
ting out of Communist hands those who 
fall into them. 

Robert A. Vogeler, an American bus- 
nessman, was jailed as a spy. He had to 
be ransomed after 17 months in priso!. 
In the Oatis case, no ransom offer has 
been made, so far as the public knows. 
Four U.S. Air Force fliers were fralr 
somed for $30,000 each, after they were 
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forced down in Hungary. Russians shot 
down an American plane over the Baltic 
Sea and another over the Sea of Japan 
when they thought those planes too 
close to Communist territory. 

By contrast, spies for Russia, and 
those in position to spy, are numerous 


and often well protected inside the 
United States. 
Russia’s official community in the 


U.S., for example, is more than three 
times the size of the U.S. contingent in 
Russia. 

The Russian diplomatic group—Em- 
bassy personnel in Washington and rep- 
resentatives at U.N. headquarters in 
New York City—numbers 145 officials 
and their 225 dependents. Officials in- 
clude 39 accredited officers of the Em- 
bassy, 48 Embassy employes, 58 repre- 
sentatives at the U.N. 

In addition, the Russians have 5 offi- 
cials in Amtorg, the trade agency with 
headquarters in New York; 10 corre- 
spondents of the Tass news agency, the 
newspaper Pravda and the U.S.S.R. 
radio system; and their 22 dependents. 
The grand total is 407. Russia’s satellites 
have several hundred officials and de- 
pendents in the U.S., too. 


This compares with 89 American off- 
cials in all of Russia, plus their 25 de- 


pendents, 1 clergyman and 6 newspaper 
correspondents. That makes a total of 
121 Americans in the U.S.S.R. The offi- 
cials include 51 representatives of the 
State Department and 38 members of 
Army, Navy and Air Force staffs. 

In satellite nations, U.S. officials are 
fewer than 100 in number. All embas- 
sies and legations in these smaller Rus- 
sian-dominated nations ‘have been re- 
duced in staff or closed in recent years. 

Special status of Russians abroad is an- 
other point of difference that the Rus- 
sians use to advantage. All the Russians 
in the U.S. have official status of one 
kind or another. Diplomats and_ their 
staffs enjoy complete immunity. Officials 
of Amtorg and Tass and Pravda carry 
officials’ visas that give them an extra 
measure of protection and _ privilege. 

The Russian spy Gubitchev, though 
not certified as a diplomat, claimed that 
as an official he had a measure of im- 
munity. This claim helped to set him 
free. Neither U. S. correspondent Oatis, 
nor U.S. businessman Vogeler, however, 
could claim special protection as a rep- 
resentative of -the U.S. Government 
waen they were seized. 

Day-to-day treatment given to Rus- 
sians inside the U.S. shows a great con- 
trast, too, with treatment given Ameri- 
cans in Russia’s sphere. 

Russian diplomats, Amtorg’s business- 
men and Russian reporters are free to 
travel where they wish, when and how. 
They send telegrams, make phone calls, 
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WANTED 


16 million tons of ‘“dormant scrap’’ needed 





to keep steel production up 


Ir you were down to only a few days’ supply of raw materials 
would you call it an emergency? 
That’s the grim situation the steel mills face. They’re desperately 

short of scrap. Some have only a week’s supply on hand. Others have 
even less. Any bad snow storms could delay shipments long enough - 
for some of these meager scrap piles to disappear entirely. More 
scrap is urgenily needed. 
That’s why we are calling on you—the top executives of American 
business—to do even more than you have, to get every last pound 
of scrap out of your shops and factories and to the scrap dealers. 
Unless this scrap is turned in, it will be impossible to turn out the 
118 million tons of steel that are slated for production this year, 


and next. 


To make this steel—every ton of which is vitally needed—the 
mills must, get nearly one and a half million tons of industry’s 
dormant scrap every month. This means that every old machine, 
every piece of worn-out or obsolete equipment, every steel appliance 
or structure, that is no longer usable—or that you have been hang- 
ing on to just because “‘it might come in handy some day’’—must 
be ruthlessly scrapped. Only you have the authority to see that 
this is done. Can we count on your help? 

Even if you manufacture nothing of steel, you’ll be surprised how 
much scrap you can comb out of your place if you’ll just do some 
drastic house cleaning and say ‘“‘Scrap that stuff.” 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. whose 
Arrow shirts and ‘Sanforized’’ 
trademark are world famous has 
done an outstanding job turning 
in ‘“‘dormant”’ scrap. They write, 
“At our Leominster, Mass. plant 
we have disposed of 1514 tons of 
scrap during the past few months. 
At the Troy plant, in the past 
month, we have disposed of 
176,980 pounds of miscellaneous 
scrap metals. We are making an 
effort to get rid of all metal scrap 
as soon as any accumulates.’’} 


Let us add your name to this 
(ScRrAP DRi 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. makers of 
Spam and other famous meat 
products, report: ‘‘Since the first 
of January (1951) we have sold 
250,000 pounds of scrap iron, in 
addition to other scrap metals. 
For an industry that does not 
primarily use steel in its produc- 
tion, we feel this is rather en- 
lightening. In our own meat 
packing plant here in Austin. we 
have a continuous scrap drive 
and sell scrap each week in the 
year.”’{ 


IVE (HONOR ROLL 








THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. re- 
porting on the results of their 
scrap campaign say this: “‘Dur- 
ing the past nine months we have 
collected and disposed of 3,143 


tons of scrap—1,873 tons of 
which came from our Philadel- 
phia refinery and the balance of 
1,270 tons from other points. 
During the next three months 
we estimate a collection of 1,322 
tons, which will make a total 
scrap collection of 4,465 tons 
for 1951.’’¢ 


t These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 









TED STATES STEEL 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 


2-367 





x SOUTH CAROLINA 
offers you “A Wealth of. 
atural Resources 























NATURAL GAS MINERAL DEPOSITS CERAMIC MATERIALS 
Vast areas of timberland, mineral deposits, natural gas, great rivers and 


fertile soil are at your fingertips in South Carolina. 


Sixty percent of South Carolina’s land surface is covered with timber — 
the state’s second largest industry. Extensive deposits of fire clay, glass 
sand, limestone and other ceramic materials await development. The 
bringing of natural gas to South Carolina has opened tremendous poten- 
tialities for the ceramic industry in addition to its many advantages for 
other industries. 


Intensified fire protection and other agressive conservation methods 
are active programs in South Carolina. 


Happier, more productive workers 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 
Gentle climate 

* Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction and site costs 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 
Charles N. Plowden, Director ‘ 
Research, Planning and Development Board Dept. US 2 —Columbia, South Carolina 
“WHERE RESOURCES 


South —— 
Carolina .“.- 
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use the mails, take pictures, subscribe to 
technical journals crammed with infor. 
mation, drive as many cars as they Wish 
Nobody them for 
searches. 

The FBI, with more than 5,000 agents 
available, apparently does watch the 
principal Soviet officials closely. That js 
evident from official disclosures in sp\ 
cases, to date. The result, Russians tell 
American friends, is that they now cop. 
fine their travel to trips between Nev 
York and Washington. That, however. 
is a general practice that 
change any time. 

A correspondent of Pravda, for exam. 
ple, recently filed a story from Detroit 
detailing effects of military-production 
contracts in that key U.S. industrial 
center. U.S. correspondents in Russia 


stops unexpected 


they can 





GUBITCHEV GOES HOME 
For a spy: repatriation 


would not be allowed to get within miles 
of an industrial center like Detroit. 

In Russia nobody moves far, especial- 
ly Americans, without special permits. 
All Americans live in one city, Moscow. 
There is only one driver’s permit for all 
Americans, so that private auto travel is 
ruled out. Americans formerly were able 
to travel within a 50-mile radius ot 
Moscow. That radius was cut to 25 miles 
last autumn. In_ traveling, Americans 
must use four designated roads. All o! 
these roads run in the same general 
direction, north from the city. 

Outside the Moscow area, 80 per 
cent of the country is entirely closed to 
foreigners. Most cities in the other 20 
per cent are off limits, too. In January, 
the Soviet Government added another 
22 cities to the forbidden list. The up- 
shot is that Americans are confined to 
one part of Moscow, for all practical pur- 
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D poses. The secret police watch every 
move they make there. 
Still another important difference be- 


rveen the Russians’ situation in the U.S. 
and Americans’ situation in Russia is 
that Russia has no known fifth column 
within its borders. In the U.S., Russia 
employs a Communist fifth column. to 


aid in the task of spying. The Commu- 
nist Party has 43,000 recorded members 
and an estimated 10,000 underground 
members, according to the FBI. It is a 
‘ayorite source of Soviet spies. 

The U.S., moreover, is not geared to 
ouard against spies as Russia is. 
” In the U.S., people move about freely. 
Its a happy hunting ground for spies. 
Personal identification papers are not 
required. About 2.5 million aliens wan- 
der where they wish. Vast portions of 





: sore pean 
VOGELER COMES HOME 
For a businessman: jail 


the borders are unguarded, open to il- 
legal entry. With 93 million individual en- 
tries and departures through the regular 
ports last year, and travel increasing, 
immigration authorities are powerless to 
stem the rising use of faked travel docu- 
ments such as spies use. 
In Russia, however, a system of road 
blocks controls all traffic. Travel permits 
and identification papers are required 
of all. Anyone caught without papers in 
order may be sent to Siberia forthwith. 
This is the situation behind sugges- 
tions that perhaps all Americans ought 
to be recalled from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and all Soviet representatives sent 
home from this country. Such a move is 
not likely, according to the State Depart- 
ment. It would be too much like a decla- 
ration of war. But the whole question 
of restricting Soviet privileges, and So- 
viet spies, is under study. 
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10,220 horses 


In moving trains over the western 
mountains, The Milwaukee Road is 
electrified—uses ‘“‘white coal’’ de- 
rived from water power. 

Electric power not only is efficient 
for rugged terrain but has other eco- 
nomic advantages. 

It conserves huge quantities of oil 
or coal. Makes it unnecessary to tie 
up rail equipment hauling locomo- 
tive fuel to the mountain divisions. 

On other divisions of the Railroad 


A tandem of electrics—5110 horsepower each—in the Rockies 


i 


make it easy 


the Milwaukee has turned almost 
entirely to diesel power for passen- 
ger, freight and switching services. 

This modernization in motive 
power is representative of what’s go- 
ing on in every department of the 
Railroad. That’s why shippers say 
The Milwaukee Road is the swift, 
sure way to route freight. 

Milwaukee Road agents are in 
principal cities. Ask them for help 
on travel and shipping problems. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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If You Want 


-o LIKE 


Sunkist 





With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one—a 
mass market, dominated by 
farmers. You can't sell Mid- 
America without farm fam- 
ilies, nor the magazine that 
concentratesonthemalone! 


Cappers 


armer 


Caprese 
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How Witnesses Avoid 
Talking to Congressmen 


Mum’s the word congressional 
investigators can‘t get around. 
Silent witnesses, refusing to talk, 
get court backing. 

Probes into crime, Communism, 
other scandals are being brought 
up short by key figures who will 
not answer key questions. 

How can they get away with 
it? The Constitution and court de- 
cisions are on the side of the 
wrongdoer who chooses silence. 


Congress appears to be running into 
a stone wall in conducting investiga- 
tions. Its powers to force witnesses to 
testify before investigating commit- 
tees are being curbed by the courts. 
The same curbs are being applied to 
federal grand juries. 

The “gimmick” in the situation is the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which states that no person can be com- 
pelled to give evidence against himself 
in a criminal case. That rule has now 
been applied to congressional commit- 
tees and to grand juries. Result is that 
in the last year a number of suspected 
Communists and racketeers have  suc- 
cesstully defied Congress and been ac- 
quitted by the courts. 

The magical phrase that puts a wit- 
ness beyond the reach of Congress is: 
“I refuse to answer on the ground that to 
do so would tend to incriminate me.” 
That phrase acquired its magic when 
the Supreme Court, on Dec. 11, 1950, 
held that Patricia Blau could not be re- 
quired to answer questions about her 
employment with the Communist Party 
in Colorado. Miss Blau had been con- 
victed of contempt of court and the Su- 
preme Court reversed the decision. 

Suspected racketeers received — the 
same protection after the Supreme Court 
held, on May 28, 1951, that Samuel 
Hoffman, whose name was linked with 
crime in) Philadelphia, could not be 
forced to testify during a “rackets  in- 
quirv” by a federal grand jury. He was 
freed from a conviction for criminal 
contempt, 

Powers of Congress to punish for 
contempt have not recently been ruled 
on by the Supreme Court, but lower 
federal courts, using the Blau and Hoff 





man cases as authority, have granted a 
rash of acquittals in the last year. Thus, 
last month Jacob “Greasy Thumb” Guzik. 
once linked to the Capone gang in Chi- 
cago, was acquitted of contempt of 
Congress. He refused to answer ques- 
tions before the Kefauver Crime Com- 
mittee last March. This decision is ex- 
pected to lead to the acquittal of more 
than 60 persons cited by the Kefauver 
Committee for contempt. 

Acquittals also have been won by 
many suspected Communists. Earl 





‘GREASY THUMB’ GUZIK 


. @ magical phrase 


Browder, one-time Communist Party 
leader, was acquitted when the trial 
court held that questions asked by 4 
Senate investigating committee were 
not “pertinent,” and Frederick Vander- 
bilt Field, so-called Communist Party 
“angel,” was acquitted after he pleaded 
self incrimination before the same com- 
mittee. This has won acquittals for five 
officials of the United Electrical Workers 
and two atomic scientists who refused to 
testify before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Self incrimination, however, appeas 
to be the only plea that will get a wit 
ness immunity. Ten Hollywood writers 
were convicted and sentenced for con- 
tempt atter they refused to testify on 
the ground that Congress could not 
force them to answer whether they were 
Communists or not. The Supreme Court 
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has held that people cannot refuse to 
answer questions for fear of implicating 
others and that, once answers are begun, 
further answers on the same subject must 
follow. 

Refusal to supply pertinent records 
and documents to congressional com- 
mittees or grand juries is usually held to 
justify a conviction for contempt. The 
same Mr. Field who got off on a self- 
incrimination plea before Congress, drew 
a 90-day contempt sentence tor refusing 
to produce in court the records of the 
Civil Rights Congress bail fund, which 
put up bail for four convicted Commu- 
nists who jumped their bond. 

The courts have upheld contempt con- 
victions for refusal to supply commit- 
tees with records of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee and the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. In these cases, more than a 
dozen persons were sentenced to jail. 

Contempt charges continue to be 
used by Congress aespite the prospect 
that a plea of self incrimination will en- 


able most witnesses to keep silent and, 


escape punishment. A number of con- 
gressional investigators hold that con- 
victions are less important than exposure. 
In this view, a refusal to answer and a 
contempt charge stands virtually as a 
public admission of guilt. 

Use of contempt powers by Congress 
did not become widespread until com- 
mittees began their many and extending 
investigations. From 1940 to 1946, the 
House cited only seven persons for con- 
tempt. In the next year the number 
jumped to 23. Then on one day, Aug. 
11, 1950, the House cited 54 persons. 
At present, the U.S. Attorney's office in 
Washington is swamped with contempt 
cases and more are pouring in. 

The clause in the Fifth Amendment 
that protects a witness before Congress 
reads that “no person . . . shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself.” The question has 
been raised that congressional investiga- 
tions are not criminal cases, but the 
courts have held that they may lead to 
criminal charges, so the constitutional 
protection applies. 

A proposal that would enable Con- 
gress to make witnesses talk comes from 
Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoft, of 
the District of Columbia. After acquit- 
ting the fifteenth person on contempt 
charges, he suggested that Congress 
could grant witnesses immunity from 
prosecution for anything they said. A 
proposal also has been made to let the 
Attorney General grant immunity to 
Witnesses before grand juries. This policy 
Would strengthen the ability of Congress 
to get information, but would protect 
witnesses from going to jail if they talk. 
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Here’s how to 
Shorten packing time, 
reduce damage in transit 


a 
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a: 
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<4_-Y “What we call time enough, 
“Se always proves little enough.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Today, more than ever, time is money, 
and there’s never too much to go round. 
That’s why so many manufacturers use 
Acme Steelstrap to secure their products for shipment. 

Acme Steelstrap saves time and labor because it’s so 
fast to put on. Even unskilled crews secure packages 
quickly and easily with Acme tools specially made for 
the purpose. 





Steelstrap minimizes damage in transit, cuts shipping 
costs and increases customer satisfaction and good will. 

We hope the day will soon come when we can supply 
Acme Steelstrap to everybody who wants it, in the quan- 
tities they want. Meanwhile, why not get all the infor- 
mation you can about it? An Acme Steel representative 
will be glad to help you solve your packaging and ship- 
ping problems without obligation. 

Ask your Acme Steel representative, or write to Acme 
Steel Products Division, Dept. US-22. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 





Steel Strapping—Stitching Machines & Wire— Corrugated Fasteners 
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HOLLAND’S ANXIETIES 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The Dutch are having their 
troubles - now. Their country—tiny and over- 
crowded—finds itself forced into a new way of 
life. Rich Indies possessions are gone. Other over- 
seas fortunes have vanished to pay for rebuilding 
at home. Like so many of her neighbors, the Neth- 
erlands is caught in a dollar squeeze. 

Dutch problems are of direct concern to the 
U.S. Queen Juliana of the Netherlands plans an 
American visit in April. Some of the factors fac- 
ing Holland today are explained by the Dutch 
Prime Minister, Dr. Willem Drees, in the follow- 
ing interview with the editors of U. S. News & 
World Report. 








PRIME MINISTER WILLEM DREEs of the Neth- 
erlands visited the United States recently to edu- 
cate himself, as he put it, in the American stand- 
ard of living. He spent as much time talking with 
factory workers in New England, garment work- 
ers in New York and steelworkers in Pittsburgh 
as he did attending official functions in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Drees was a leader of the Dutch under- 
ground during World War II. He spent a year as 
a prisoner in the Nazi concentration camp at Bu- 
chenwald. A Socialist, he has been Prime Min- 
ister of a coalition Government in the Nether- 
lands since July, 1948. 








Q Is the large population of the Netherlands one 
of your pressing problems today, Mr. Prime Minister? 

A Yes, certainly. We have, I think, one of the most 
densely populated areas of all countries in the world. 
We have about 300 people per square kilometer as 
against, for instance, America’s 18. Now, of course, 
that poses very difficult problems. So we have lots of 
work to do as a nation in building schools, housing, 
industrialization, and so on. But we also encourage 
emigration. 

Q What is the scope of your emigration? 

A We have a very large emigration, at present, to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and, of course, as 
far as the quota goes, to America, some to South 
Africa, and some also to South American countries. 
I think between 40,000 and 50,000 emigrants will leave 
our country this year. 

Q Do you regard the former Netherlands East In- 
dies as lost to you forever? 

A That is to say politically, yes, of course. Econom- 
ically, the ties between our two countries are still very 
close, though they are on a different basis than for- 
merly. We never did send a large number of our coun- 
trymen there. It was not the kind of country to which 
our people would go in large numbers—just officials, 
the technical and agricultural experts, and so forth. 

Q So it has been very important to you, econom- 
ically? 

A Certainly, and it still is. 

Q What about the New Guinea situation? Are you 
going to be able to retain your possessions there? 

A Talks are going on now between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia, but I don’t see that as far as West New 
Guinea is concerned a solution will be found. West 


New Guinea remains for the present under our control 
until the population has developed to the point where 
they will decide the issue for themselves. But the 
question of New Guinea is undoubtedly the principal 
difficulty at the present moment between Indonesia 
and the Netherlands. 

Q Is there any chance to develop. New Guinea from 
an economic standpoint? Are there great resources 
there, do you think? 

A Well, much has to be explored still. It is a very 
large territory, about 13 times the size of our Holland. 
Usually when a large country is well explored, the 
possibilities increase, but, at the moment, it is cer- 
tainly an island which causes a deficit for us. 

Q Do you regard it of strategic importance in the 
Pacific that the Netherlands should hold New 
Guinea? 

A Well, it is not in the first place a strategic ques- 
tion for us. It is, on the other hand, for the Australians, 
who consider Western New Guinea a shield for their 
own safety, as it proved to be in the last war, and they 
are considering therefore with some concern the theo- 
retical possibility that Indonesia might take over the 
Netherlands half of the island. 

Q So they are more sympathetic with the Nether- 
lands viewpoint? 

A Yes, Australia feels very strongly on that point. 

Q What is the situation as you see it in Indonesia? 
Have the pledges for a democratic system there been 
carried out? 

A In the first place, at the time of the transfer of 
the sovereignty the Indonesians promised to give theif 
new state a federal construction. Well, that has nut 
been realized. 
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People Too Crowded ... Trade Pinched by Dollar Lack 


- « « Cost of Postwar Reconstruction, Loss of Indonesia 


Q Would you say that the experiment of Indo- 
nesian independence thus far has been discouraging? 

A In some respects, yes, and in other respects, no. 
One should never expect that immediately security 
and order would be established throughout the ter- 
ritory. That was very difficult to do, and I don’t say 
that in that respect they have failed. They have tried 
hard and done much. But with regard to fulfillment 
of their political agreement with us, we have some 
complaints, of course. 

Q We heard, the other day, the viewpoint of Ad- 
miral Helfrich on the East Indies which differs some- 
what from the viewpoint of your Government about 
some of those questions. [See page 42.] What is his 
position in Holland? Does he have a following for his 
point of view? 

A He belongs to the opposition of the Right. He 
has always taken the point of view that we have been 
too weak in our dealings with the Indonesians, that 
we have given in too much, and that we should have 
resisted to the last the demand that immediate inde- 
pendence be granted to the Indonesians. He certainly 
has a following, but not a following that can have po- 
litical consequences, in my opinion. 

Q What is your own view? Were you in the Gov- 
ernment at the time those decisions were made? 

AI have been in the Government continuously 
since our liberation from Nazi rule in 1945. 

Q Under the circumstances, is the course that was 
followed the only one that could have been followed? 

A There are moments, of course, when you doubt 
whether something more could have been done in 
one direction or another, but I am convinced that the 
eventual transfer of sovereignty in Indonesia was in- 
evitable anyway. 

Q With the earnings from the Dutch East Indies 
greatly reduced, can the Netherlands make its way 
economically in the world without American aid 
of some kind? 

AlIn my opinion, the economic position of the 
Netherlands is such that we certainly can try to make 
our own way, and we believe also that we can close 
the gap in the balance of payments. There remains, 
however, the question of the special dollar dislocation, 
itrespective of our ability to restore the equilibrium 
in our balance of payments as a whole and to abolish 
the deficits. 

You see, the general shortage of dollars in the world 
means that even if we had surpluses in sterling, 
French francs, or currency of other countries they 
would not be convertible into dollars. We always need 
more from the dollar area than we export to the dollar 
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—Black Star 


PRIME MINISTER DREES 


area. Among many other things from your country we 
buy cattle fodder, which we need to produce ham and 
bacon, butter and eggs and all kinds of things which 
we export to the sterling area, etc. But in doing so we 
pay hard currency and we get soft currency. This is 
our principal difficulty. 

This difficulty, by the way, is also one of the con- 
sequences of the change in the status of Indonesia, 
because in former times our relations with Indonesia 
were such that we could trade with Indonesian prod- 
ucts and get dollars for them. Then, too, before the 
war we had large amounts of American bonds in the 
hands of private investors in the Netherlands, but we 
have had to sell a large part of these securities to pay 
for the reconstruction of our country. So, with regard 
to dollars, we find ourselves in a difficult position. 

Q Then your problem is to get more export trade? 

A So it is. 

Q It isn’t that you want grants from the United 
States or other countries? You want basically more 
trade? 

A That’s right. But at this moment we also need 
some financial aid. This fiscal year we are getting 
from the United States program 100 million dollars. 
Then, of course, there are certain military items. It is 


(Continued on page 40) 





..- In German Army ‘we have to choose between dangers’ 


impossible for us to pay for heavy arms and equip- 
ment for a modern army as we have no raw materials 
at all in our country. But, returning to the matter of 
our dollar deficit, I want to make it clear that, of 
course, we don’t want to be on the dole forever. We 
want to be able to earn the dollars. So we ask you not 
to hinder import of our cheese, for instance. The 
amount in itself is not so very high, but the principle 
is important. 

Q Are your industries in a position to manufacture 
defense goods for the common cause? 

A Some of our industries could help with such 
items as, for instance, electronics and shipbuilding. 
As a matter of fact we are probably going to build 
mine sweepers for the general rearmament plan and 
also military trucks. We have, therefore, a good many 
kinds of things we could make, and there are also 
other things which, although they come under the 
heading of military expenses, are not necessarily arms 
and equipment. For instance, we sell now part of our 
milk for use of the American Army in Germany, and 
in the same way certain of our food products, items 
produced at home by us, could be used for military 
purposes. 

Q Do you have any trade relations with Eastern 
Europe now? 

A Yes, but very little, and I think to a certain ex- 
tent more might be desirable. I think in America often 
it is not sufficiently understood that this is a two- 
sided question. 

Q If there were some way the Western countries 
could supply you with the things that you need, you 
wouldn't have to sell anything to the Eastern Euro- 
pean area, would you? 

A No, but then, you see, we would become much 
too dependent on everything from the dollar area, the 
coal and the grain and so on, and our dollar deficit 
would be increased still further. Then, also, America 
would put herself in the position where it might be- 
come very difficult for her to supply everything that 
the West needs. 


Attitude on a German Army 

Q What is the attitude of your people toward a 
new German Army? Are they afraid of a new German 
Army? 

A Well, we accept the necessity of it. We have 
had some very bad experiences with the Germans, 
but now Germany herself is divided in two and the 
Russians are at the Elbe. We think it is in the interest 
of Europe to have foreign troops in Germany, but it 
would be difficult to have them there permanently 
as occupation troops. The foreign troops which are 
there now will remain while German troops will be 
added to them. The Germans can take care of 12 
divisions. And in a broad sense we all have to choose 
between two dangers. 


Q Do you think the German Army ought to be 
commanded by German officers? 

A Of course, the German units will have to be 
commanded .by German commanders, though there 
may be larger units over which other officers could 
have command. 

Q Do you think that Germany should have an arms 
industry like that before World War II? 

A Putting it that way would seem to go too far, but 
when we are rearming and when arms have to be pro- 
duced, you can’t bar Germany from producing any 
arms at all. The question is whether they should be 
permitted to produce all kinds of arms. 

Q What do you think you can contribute to the Eu- 
ropean defense in the way of troops? How many 
divisions? 

A We have promised five divisions. 


Controlling Europe's Defense 

OQ Do you think this European defense system 
should be under a tight central control, or should each 
country retain actual control of its own forces? 

A Well, we are willing to enter into the European 
defense community, which would mean that im- 
portant decisions will be taken centrally—though, in 
our opinion, many matters should still remain in the 
hands of NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion], and therefore with General Eisenhower. But 
certain things can be done centrally by the organiza- 
tion of the six powers who together will form a Euro- 
pean defense community. We can accept that only on 
certain conditions, but we trust that an agreement 
can be reached. 

Q What share of your current budget is going into 
defense preparations? 

A About one third. 

Q Is the idea of a customs union between Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg working out? 

A We already have a customs union under the 
Benelux agreements. It is often misunderstood as to 
just what the situation is. There is no tariff between 
Belgium, Luxembourg and our country, and Benelux 
as a whole has a common tariff with regard to other 
countries. There is a complete customs union between 
the three Benelux countries, but we want to go still 
further in the direction of an economic union, and 
this is difficult. 

Q How far do you want to go with it? 

A We want to achieve a completely free exchange 
of goods between the three countries. But there are 
now still certain limits to what can be imported. 

Q How serious is your inflation problem in the 
Netherlands? 

A We have been successful in holding off inflation. 
In March, ’51, the prices rose because we cut subsidies 
on food and other articles. Since April, 1951, the cost 
of living has been stabilized. 
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YOu’D probably be startled to read a full 
report on this nation’s annual crop losses due 
to insect pests. Corn borers alone, for example, 
destroyed over $100,000,000 worth of corn 
in a single year. The nation’s total loss to 
insects—and it’s a loss that’s felt right down 
to your dinner table—is estimated at between 
three and five billion dollars for last year! 
But there 7s a brighter side to the picture: 
This great plunder of the nation’s larder is 
being steadily reduced each year, thanks to 
the chemical insecticides, weed killers and 
brush killers that are constantly being de- 
veloped and improved for the American farmer. 
With just a few pounds of these amazing 
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chemicals, he can free an entire acre of de- 
structive insects or weeds ... safely, quickly 
and inexpensively. 

As a basic producer of such coal derived 
farm chemicals as DDT and Parathion insecti- 
cides and 2,4-D weed killers, the Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemical Company is proud to be 
a leader in the nation’s progressive agricul- 
tural chemical industry. 

The same step-to-step production control 
which makes Pittsburgh synonymous with high 
quality in agricultural chemicals also assures 
American industry of reliability when it uses 
the coal-derived products of our other in- 
tegrated divisions. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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WHO’LL GET NEW GUINEA? 


Dutch Rule vs. Independence—Fear of a Russian Grab— 


Communist Opportunity in an Indonesian Collapse 


An Interview with ADMIRAL CONRAD E. L. HELFRICH, 
Former Commander in Chief, Royal Netherlands Navy 


Q Why are you in the United States, 
Admiral Helfrich? 

A I am very much concerned about 
the whole situation in Southeast Asia 
and the problem of Western New Guinea. 
I have belonged, since my return to 
Holland, to the opposition. I opposed 
the Indonesian policy of the Govern- 
ment as far as possible when I was still 
in active service, and, after that, I op- 
posed it more strongly. 

But, after all, we have lost the East 
Indies and there is no need to go back to 
that story. Many mistakes were made, 
and they are, of course, connected with 
mistakes that were made elsewhere. 

Let us, therefore, not turn back the 
clock. I know that we will never return 
there—not from a political point of view, 
at least. But we still have Western New 
Guinea, the Eastern part belonging to 
Australia, and I should like to stress two 
points on New Guinea. 

The first is that the people of New 
Guinea don’t belong to the Indonesians. 
They are Melanesians and undeniably 
would like to remain under Dutch rule. 
That doesn’t mean that they wouldn’t 
like to become independent in due time. 

Q Are there any cities at all in West- 
ern New Guinea? 

A The most western city is the oil 
place, Sorong. We get oil there. 

Q Didn't the Japanese develop that? 

A Never. We had the place already 
before the war—a combination of Brit- 
ish, Dutch and American interests. The 
production there is not bad—about 4,800 
barrels a day—but not yet very impor- 
tant. Elsewhere in the country there are 
other cities; on the North Coast, Hol- 
landia and Manokwari. You will remem- 
ber that MacArthur made at Hollandia 
his first big push. 

Q Isn't it a wild country? 

A Yes—great jungles and high moun- 
tains. 

Q Why would you want to keep it? 

A In the first place, because I don’t 
like to see us let these people down when 
they ask for Dutch rule. Secondly, if 
Soekarno, the President of Indonesia, who 
has always wanted to get it, ever goes in 
there, it will become another strategic 
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Can Communists sweep 
south in the Pacific and en- 


gulf Indonesia and New 
Guinea? 

New Guinea now stands 
as the last segment of the 
once-powerful Dutch Empire 
of the Indies. Its future in 
troubled Asia is discussed 
here by Admiral C. E. L. 
Helfrich, former Commander 
in Chief of the Royal Nether- 
lands Navy. Admiral Hel- 
frich was Allied commander 
in the World War Il Battle of 
the Java Sea, which resulted 
in holding up the Japanese 
advance for weeks. 











—United Press 


ADMIRAL HELFRICH 


vacuum in the Southwest Pacific, as js 
now already the whole of Indonesia, 

Q Do the Australians want it? 

A I don't think so, but they are quite 
aware of the danger if the Indonesians 
get it. 

Q What about the Communists? 

A I am quite sure for myself, and 
that’s a strong view that I take, that In- 
donesia will collapse and that the Com- 
munist infiltration, with their “cold war” 
—call it Communist, call it Chinese, call 
it Moscow, which I think is better—will 
have a big chance there because of the 
collapse and the chaos. 

Q Do you think that Moscow will 
take it over? 

A I am sure that the Communist in- 
filtration and propaganda in that coun- 
try will be successful. That’s all I can 
say. Then this country back of Malaya, 
back of North Borneo, back of Indo- 
China, back of the Philippines, and in 
front of Australia, will be lost also to the 
democracies. Chances in Indo-China for 
Moscow are favorable. Chances in Ma- 
laya, in Burma, in Siam, everywhere, are 
in my opinion favorable for Moscow. 
They are all situated on the mainland. 

Indonesia, on the contrary, is an island 
empire. The Communists would have to 
invade there with ships and planes. But 
they don’t need them immediately. They 
get everything they wish in the “cold 
war.” 

Don’t, enlarge the strategic vacuum 
that has been created in transferring 
sovereignty to Indonesia by granting 
sovereignty to New Guinea. 

Q New Guinea wouldn't be of value 
unless all Indonesia can be kept out of 
Communist hands, isn’t that true? 

A New Guinea will be of tremen- 
dous value if the Dutch remain, there 
with their troops, Navy and Air, if the 
rest of Indonesia turns Communist. It 
will be of no value, however, if Soekarno 
goes in there and makes a strategic vac- 
uum and a mess ot the whole place in 
front of Australia and in back of the 
Philippines. I am not speaking now for 
Dutch interests. As I have already said, 
economically except for oil, it is still un- 
important. 
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Q What is the solution for Indonesia? 

A I cannot see a solution. I can only 
see a danger. 

Q Didn't they defeat the Communists 
once in quite a war of their own? 

A That’s true, but then that was a war 
largely for personal power. I will not say 
that many of the leaders now are Com- 
munists. I don’t even say that Soekarno 
is a Communist. But we must not forget 
that the whole nationalistic movement as 
‘t came in the ‘20s was decidedly of Mos- 
cow origin. That some of the leaders are 
sympathetic toward Moscow is true. But 
Soekarno is more of an opportunist. He 
tries to get what he can by any means. 
He himself declared that he is simply 
“possessed” by New Guinea, There are 
better leaders, in my opinion. 

Q What do you think of the West's 
chances to hold the Asian mainland? 

A Very bad. 

Q What about naval defense? 

A The United States has been so wise 
to hold bases in the Philippines. That 
has to do with the whole business of 
transferring sovereignty. When I came 
back from Indonesia—I know that coun- 
try very well, since I was born in Java 
and lived there 23 years—I told the 
Dutch Government that, whatever you 
do, hold on there with some Navy and 
Air Force because the Indonesians have 
no Navy or Air Force of their own. 

Q But now the Dutch have no bases 
at all in Indonesia? 

A Not at all. In the conference of De- 
cember, 1949, and the preceding months, 
we came to a so-called agreement. “The 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union” was cre- 
ated—which I call a piece of paper. The 
Indonesian leaders are now trying to get 
rid of it, and I think we should. I don’t 
like a paper with impossibilities written 
on it. It’s a fake—the whole “Union” is 
a fake. ; 

Q A fake in what respect? 

A The Union should be a sort of union 
between Holland and Indonesia with 
authority in a joint head—Her Majesty, 
the Queen. In the second place, the 
Union should have some. common in- 
terests, and the two most important 
common interests were foreign relations 
and defense. So when I heard for the 
first time about this draft agreement, I 
thought that the Navy would remain 
there. But that’s not true. In one of the 
paragraphs it was stipulated that the 
Navy was to leave. That was the rea- 
son why the Soerabaja base was ceded. 
After this was ceded, much was stolen 
there so that I doubt whether any 
modern ship could be repaired com- 
pletely there. 

Q Are there any bases in New Guinea? 

A In New Guinea we hold Hollandia, 
Which is not a base but a station. 

Q Aren’t the American authorities in- 
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A visit from 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Today’s aviation engineers, probing the problems of supersonic speeds, 
would find the master of the Mona Lisa an understanding colleague. 
Four and a half centuries ago he designed a machine capable of flight!* 
On the occasion of National Engineers’ Week, February 17-23, 
Grumman is proud to salute the engineers 
of aviation—from Leonardo 

da Vinci to the present— whose 
skill, imagination and 





conquest of the unknown make 
possible man’s increasing 





mastery of the air! 


**experts aver that, had he at his disposal 
some power like pa he would have 
completed his mechanic of aviation.” 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


help improve transportation 


@ Proper “curing” of concrete, for 
maximum durability, was formerly 
a major road-building problem. 
MOSINEE fibres helped solve it. 
Waterproof, reinforced ‘road blan- 
kets”, made of tough MOSINEE, 
laid over fresh concrete, assure 
proper curing. Thus, MOSINEE 
helps improve transportation! 

Many industries bring difficult 
problems to MOSINEE. Creation 
of chemically treated fibres for spe- 
cific end-uses, is a major part of 
MOSINEE service to industry. Your 
product, processing or packaging 
problems, seen through the eyes of 
MOSINEE Research Laboratories, 
might also be solved here, where 
scientific controls frequently pro- 
vide profitable answers. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
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terested in the Dutch development of 
naval bases in New Guinea? 

A I don't know. That’s just what I’m 
trying to find out. But they are very 
cautious about telling me what they 
think about New Guinea because that’s 
a political question and is a case for the 
State Department. As you know, we 
transferred sovereignty to the so-called 
United States of Indonesia, which did 
not yet exist. 

If you read the covering resolution of 
the transfer of sovereignty, you will see 
that it was signed by three delegations. 
The first delegation was the Netherlands 
delegation. The second was the delega- 
tion of Soekarno—he called his country 
“the Republic of Indonesia.” And the 
third one was the delegation of the 
so-called Federal Consultative Assembly, 
used by the “Federals” who didn’t like 
to come with Soekarno. There already 
was a state called East Indonesia, which 
was created when the Dutch still had 
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Q Is it your view that the peoples of 
Indonesia have not been given self. 
determination either? 

A In fact not at all. It was violated by 
the so-called “Republic of Indonesia” of 
Soekarno, who has become stronger and 
stronger because of U.N. support. 

Q Has anybody tried to raise the 
question in the U. N.? 

A Nobody. Soekarno has established 
a so-called unitarian state. In the charter 
of the transfer of sovereignty you will 
see an article, too, that New Guinea has 
been explicitly excluded from the trans- 
fer. The status quo of New Guinea was 
maintained with the stipulation that, 
within a year from the date of the trans- 
fer of sovereignty to the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia, the question 
of the political status of New Guinea will 
be determined between the United States 
of Indonesia and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. So New Guinea has re- 
mained Dutch. But from the first Soekar- 
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the sovereignty, with their own President 
and their own Ministry. 

As soon as sovereignty was transferred, 
Soekarno abolished all the existing sepa- 
rate states which were to form together 
the “United States of Indonesia.” They 
never came into existence. It was only 
he who had some sort of Army. He 
abolished the whole thing and arrested 
the leaders. For instance, the delegation 
of the Federal Consultative Assembly 
was led by Sultan Hamid, who came 
from the West Coast of Borneo. He was 
arrested and still is under arrest. The 
southern part of Celebes, which belonged 
to East Indonesia, was invaded; the 
island of Amboina, where the people had 
always been our most loyal subjects, 
was conquered by force. You will see 
in the covering resolution that also the 
United Nations Commission signed. 

Q@ Your contention is that this resolu- 
tion was never carried out? 

A Indeed. It was violated by Soekar- 
no. He killed the child before it was born. 
Nobody moved. 
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no has told his people that New Guinea 
belongs to Indonesia. 

Q Has he made any other moves be- 
yond that? , 

A Not yet, of course. On that basis 
no negotiations were possible. You can't 
blame the Dutch Government for not 
trying. An Indonesian delegation, with 
a well-known Communist as one of its 
important members, came two months 
ago to Holland to try to abolish the 
Union and to talk. about New Guinea. 
But they only like to talk on the basis of 
full sovereignty over New Guinea, which 
is no basis at all. 

Q Soekarno is really a dictator? 

A I should think so. There is no con- 
stitution. Elections have never been 
held. 

Q Have you been making speeches 
in Holland about this? 

A I have written many articles about 
it and made many speeches. Again, I 
don’t like to turn the clock back, but 
when the sovereignty was transferred 
we had to be silent. Since that time 
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there have been violations of the agree- 
ment again and again so that now I am 
very much afraid that New Guinea will 
soon be ceded to Soekarno because no- 
body dares to intervene. 

Q Who would cede it to him? 

A We will be compelled to. 

Q Through the United Nations? 

A Perhaps. I am very much afraid 
that the United States of America will 
try to approach us and press the issue. 

‘Q Why should America do that? 

A For conciliation, because the idea 
of the United States here, as I see it, is 
to keep the whole situation quiet. This 
policy, in my opinion, is wrong because 
this will only lead to chaos and anarchy. 

Q Is there any support for your posi- 
tion in the Dutch Parliament? 

A Yes, there is—the Right wing. 

Q Is it very substantial? 

A No. Holland is ruled by an odd 
coalition but a strong one that has the 
absolute majority in Parliament. That 
coalition is between Labor and Roman 
Catholics. I am not a politician and do 
not hope to be, but I am going to inter- 


the situation has spoiled the best. in- 
terests of my country, because, believe 
me, Holland cannot survive without the 
sea and without overseas contacts. Hol- 
land is a little nation without any nat- 
ural resources of her own, overpopu- 
lated, and dangerously situated between 
Germany and England. Don't forget that. 

The reason why we exist and why we 
have been independent for such a long 
time is because of our geographical posi- 
tion on the delta of all the waterways— 
the Rhine, the Meuse and the Scheldt 
-and the interests of so many nations— 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France and 
the whole hinterland—which come to- 
gether in that delta. That’s the reason 
for the existence of an independent Hol- 
land. It is the reason also why we have 
become a seafaring nation, excelling in 
commerce and trade. 

Q What do you think can be done 
about Indonesia? 

A I would say that the first thing to 
do is to tell Soekarno that he must stop 
his propaganda for New Guinea, because 
that is a very dangerous propaganda. In 
the second place, Indonesia should be 
ruled as a real democracy with a demo- 
cratic constitution and after well-organ- 
ized elections. There are many fine men 
among the Indonesians. Perhaps they 
are no longer pro-Dutch. I mean they 
are men, nevertheless, who are anti- 
Communist and who are not anti-West- 
em. Many people think that I’m trying 
to get Indonesia back, but that’s not true. 
That is past. But let’s keep our demo- 
cratic principles there and make the 
country strong in the interest of de- 
mocracy. 
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Making steel to meet individual requirements is but one 
of the many differences that separate the special steels 
Crucible makes from what we ordinarily think of as STEEL. 
Actually, there are hundreds of uses for steel which require 
special alloys... skilfully compounded, sensitively handled. 
It is in this kind of steelmaking that Crucible leads. 

Take a trip through your modern kitchen: your meat 
grinder and can opener require a special Crucible alloy 
steel that will retain its sharpness even under severe abuse: 
Crucible stainless in cabinets, cutlery, utensils . . . are easy 
to keep bright and clean, while Crucible plastic mold steels 
form the huge dies that punch out plastic refrigerator 
receptacles and colorful kitchenware. 

Consider how these uses are multiplied when projected 
into every industry ... and you can see why Crucible pro- 
vides hundreds of special purpose steels. If you use special 
steels, feel free to draw on Crucible’s half century of 


specialty steel experience. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WCRLD 


LONDON....PARIS....BONN.... 





>> To understand what Winston Churchill is up to in London..... 

Churchill in Washington, trying to cement U.S.-British alliance, left an - 
impression Britain will go along with U.S. on Korea, China, Asia generally. 

Churchill in London, trimming sail to stay in power, is forced to reveal 
Britain still far apart from U.S. on next steps in Korea, China, Japan. 

Churchill's words got warm, unanimous applause in U.S. Congress. But back 
in London, these same words only stir up an angry, bitter debate. 

"Prompt, resolute and effective action" means, to U.S., that Britain very 
likely will go along with whatever U.S. wants to do about Korea and China. 

Same words cause trouble for Churchill in London, scare the wits out of 
British Laborites and others, too. They fear what U.S. may do in Korea and in 
China. They think U.S. wants a bigger war. They are not for that. 

(For Churchill's words, and those of his critics, see page 96.) 














>> What Churchill is up to, basically, is to make the U.S.-British alliance 

so solid nothing will crack it. He knows Britain's future depends on the U.S. 
Britain can differ with U.S. on some things but can't afford to be cut adrift. 
Churchill understands clearly that the U.S. iS more important to Britain than 
France, Germany, China, the United Nations, Atlantic Pact--most anything. 


>> But Churchill does not, in fact, see eye to eye with U.S. officials on 
Korea and China, for instance. He is uneasy about some U.S. policies and hopes 
to modify them. Best way to do this, as he sees it, is to establish the closest 
possible working relations between London and Washington. This way, his ideas 
will have a chance of winning friends and influencing Washington. 

This was his strategy while in Washington. It still is. 

He backtracked, under fire in the House of Commons, for two reasons: 

He had to, for one reason, in order to stay in power. 

He wanted to, in the second place, to keep Britain's bipartisan foreign 
policy from collapse. Real split over foreign policy is unthinkable to Britons. 
In addition.....Churchill's backtracking has the effect of warning U.S. 
there is strong opposition in Britain to a U.S. showdown with China or Russia. 

Not only Britain's Laborites fear this. Churchill fears it, too. 











>> As the U.S.-British alliance is likely to work out in Asia, then..... 
Blockede of China, talked up in Washington, will get little or no Support 
from Britain. Bombing of China will be opposed, also, as long as possible. 
Korean truce still appeals to the British as the thing to work for. 
If Communists renew Korean war, most U.S. can be sure of is a pledge from 
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Churchill "to consult" on what to do next. Chance of getting any more British 
troops is poor. Korean war will continue to be mainly a U.S. show. 

Chinese invasion of Indo-China, it's agreed by Britain, will mean prompt 
appeal to the U.N. to stop the aggression. Actually, this is just a way of put- 
ting it up to U.S. to stop an Indo-Chinese invasion, Since the French can't. 





>> Otherwise, as Churchill makes clear in London, Britain and U.S. continue 
to differ on Asia. Britain continues to recognize Communist China, despite the 
Korean war, opposes Japan's recognizing Chiang Kai-shek, opposes aid to Chiang. 
On Asia, in other words, U.S. and Britain are not much closer together with 
Churchill than they were when the British Socialists ruled Britain. 
If it comes to a showdown, a war between U.S. and Russia, there is not much 
doubt Britain would come in on the U.S. Side. But Churchill intends to persuade 





Washington to postpone that showdown indefinitely, if he can. 


>> In Paris, where the U.N. General Assembly has just adjourned, votes show 

that U.S. influence in the United Nations has dropped to a new low. 

U.S. appears to be in danger of losing control of the world organization 
that Americans did most to establish and have since done most to finance. 

A neutral bloc, standing between U.S. and Russia, is taking votes away from 
the U.S. and growing in power. U.S. allies often vote with this bloc. 

Odds, as a result, are against U.S. on any issue like a blockade of China. 
Neutralists, including some U.S. allies, would probably withhold U.N. support. 





>> It's not that U.S. has suffered many outright defeats in the U.N. What's 
happening is that U.S. victories are being won by narrower margins than in the 
past, and, at that, U.S. proposals have to be watered down to get by at all. 
Trend against the U.S. began about the time the Chinese Communists pushed 
U.N. troops back to the 38th parallel in Korea. Before that, when Korean war 
first started, U.S. won a vote of 52 to 5 in support of U.N. intervention. 
But since then.....Strong stand against aggression, if aimed at Russia, 








finds many U.N. members wavering, refusing to stand up and be counted. Soviet 
maneuver, like a motion calling U.S. an aggressor, finds as many as 16 U.N. 
members abstaining from a vote. Indictment of Russia, as in motion accusing 
Soviets of violating 1945 treaty with Nationalist China, scares 24 members of 
U.N. away from the polls altogether. U.S. fight to put Greece rather than 
White Russia on the Security Council took 19 ballots before U.S. finally won. 

Neutralists, robbing U.S. of U.N. power, are in effect handing it over to 
Soviet Russia. Result is U.N. pressure on the U.S. to appease Russia. 

U.N. trend against U.S. seems likely to continue, unless Stalin reverses 
it by opening up another Korea. Last time he did that, he united U.N. against 
Russia. But, without Stalin's prodding, U.N. is tending to fall apart. 











>> General Eisenhower's timetable for European defense is going to have to be 
set back once more. Schedule calling for West Germany to begin recruiting an 
army by July 1 now looks too optimistic. Franco-German quarrel over Saar, over 
German membership in Atlantic Alliance may mean a long delay. Issue of 
financing German Army is difficult, has yet to be settled. Peace contract for 
West Germany isn't all wrapped up yet, either. Germans are raising the ante. 
Ike, if he returns to U.S. soon, will leave a lot of loose ends in Europe. 
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Steel is an industry of almost incredible superlatives. 
By the end of this year, steelmakers in the United 
States will be prepared to produce more than 117 
. more than all the rest 
of the world put together! This colossal achievement 


million tons of steel a year. . 


represents a 43% jump in steelmaking capacity since 
1939. The increase, about 35 million tons a year, is 
itself more steel than any other country produces! 


his tremendous bulwark of steel was forged by 253 
companies, with a total investment of nearly $7 billion. 
Since 1946 they have poured more than $314 billion 
into expanding and improving plant facilities and are 
planning to put $3 billion or $4 billion more into devel- 
oping new ore sources, learning how to use low-grade 
ores, and additional plant improvement and expansion. 


Such large-scale programs require comparable bank- 
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Steel... and The National (ily Bank of New York 


ing resources and facilities. That’s why leading steel 
companies turn to The National City Bank of New 
York for financing and for day-to-day banking help. 
National City’s unparalleled resources, complete serv- 
ices, and 140 years of experience are promptly avail- 
able to large or small businesses and to individuals for 
their persona! banking needs. In the United States the 
Bank has 67 Branches in Greater New York and cor- 
respondent banks in every state. Overseas, it has 55 
fully staffed Branches and correspondent banks in 
every commercially important city of the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insur Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Why the Sensimatic is faster... Engineered 
for fast, continuous operation, the Sensi- 
matic posts faster because it computes 
while in motion. \t gives the extra speed 
advantages of early key release and 
early tabulation. The direct drive 
mechanism of the Sensimatic starts its 
automatic functions more quickly and 
surely —eliminates waste motion. And 
the operator has less to do. 


Why the Sensimatic is easier to operate. . . 
very operator function has been 
simplibed to require minimum effort. 
Forms are easily and quickly inserted 
and aligned—and the work is always 
completely visible. Figures being posted 
are visible, as well as the lines above. 
After a brief period of instruction any- 
one can operate a Sensimatic. 


Why the Sensimatic costs less . . . Behind 
the Sensimatic is the engineering genius 
and productive skill of one of the 
world’s leading manufacturers of busi- 
ness machines, with an unsurpassed 
reputation for dependability. Burroughs 
know-how has cut costs through in- 
genious simplification of moving parts, 
and compact design. Sensimatics are 
priced hundreds of dollars less than 
you might expect to pay for such a 
widely useful machine. 


is the heart of Sonsimatic: Magic ! 


The sense plate, or “mechanical brain,” 
directs the Sensimatic automatically through 
every figuring operation and carriage move- 
ment. One sense plate will control any four 
accounting operations —and with a twist 
of the job-selector knob the Sensimatic 
moves immediately into the next 
posting operation. Any num- 
ber of sense plates can be 
used —so there’s no limit 
to the number of account- 
ing jobs the Sensimatic 

will do. 





nnouncing the Newest of the Now, 























latest, most versatile of the revolutionary 


Sensimatic Accounting Machines 


Here is an amazing new model of a business 
tool that meets squarely the need by business 
today to get more things done in less time. 
On every count—speed, flexibility, ease of 
operation, range of application, dependability 
and price—the Burroughs Sensimatic “300” 
can stand the most critical comparison. It is 
an achievement that opens up whole new 
fields of applications to Sensimatic account- 
ing ... that points the way to savings of time 
and manpower never before possible. 

Because the Sensimatic “300” remembers as 
many as 11 different figure totals at once, it’s 
equipped- to handle the most complex 
accounting operation facing your business. 


Yet this machine is so amazingly versatile 
that it will handle even the simple applica- 
tions profitably. It’s ready for any job at the 
turn of the job-selector knob. And, with all its 
exclusive features, the Sensimatic is compact, 
easy to operate, and economical to buy. Built 
to Burroughs unsurpassed standards of 
quality, it will give years of dependable, 
money-saving service. 

Call your Burroughs man today. Ask to see a 
demonstration of the superb Burroughs 
Sensimatic 300.” You'll find the Burroughs 
office nearest you listed in the yellow pages 
of your telephone book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Many businesses do not need an accounting machine with 
the capacity of the Sensimatic “300.” Yet, their accounting 


operations are complex enough to benefit materially from 
Sensimatic multiple-total, automatic accounting. For these, 
the five-total Sensimatic “200” delivers all the exclusive 

« Sensimatic advantages of speed, flexibility and ease of 
operation—with greater economy. 








other Great Sensimatics to he 
an 


p America ot things done 


The Sensimatic “100” is flexible enough to meet a// the 
accounting needs of about 60 per cent of America’ s busi- 
nesses. It’s just as fast and easy to use as the “300” and 
“200,” and its low price will surprise you. Call your Bur- 
roughs man today. Let him demonstrate the Sensimatic 
model best suited to your business. Let him show you how 
much time and expense a Sensimatic can save you. 





Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | ~* 






















To most people a sapphire is a rare and precious gem, valued for 
its beauty and clarity. But to the chemist or metallurgist. the 
sapphire is an example of aluminum oxide in its purest state. 

Avcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide in pure commercial form. 
Abundantly available, Aucoa Alumina is valued for the out- 
standing qualities it gives to super-duty refractories as well as 
special cements .. . grinding balls . . . spark-plug insulators . .. 
ceramic bodies. If severe operating conditions are causing you 
refractory problems, perhaps you can benefit from the excep- 
tional performance record of Aucoa Alumina. 

Refractories fortified with Atcoa Alumina help operators in- 
crease the output of metallurgical furnaces, chemical-processing 
kilns. glass tanks and high temperature equipment. Higher 
operating temperatures can be sustained over longer periods 

. downtime is reduced. 

We have considerable data concerning the value of ALCOA 
Alumina in ceramics. Some of this information may be of interest 
to you. Let us discuss it with vou. 

Write to: ALUMINUM Company or AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division 
6018 Gulf Building. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


What's in a 


SAPPHIRE ? 


Meow O, 


“SEE IT NOW" with Edward R. Murrow, 7 
brings the world to your armchair . . . CBS- \s od 
TV every Sunday—3:30 P.M.—E.S.T. Zz 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDFS 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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: People of the Week 


Flizabeth: 





Officially a Figurehead, 


Unofficially She Unites an Empire 


LONDON 


YElizabeth of England, a comely, 
practical young matron, now assumes a 
title and a task that long have been an 
enigma to many Americans. Among 
Englishmen, and between their other- 
wise embattled political parties, how- 
ever, Elizabeth’s position, purposes and 
usefulness are points of general agree- 
ment. 

As Britain’s new Queen, her function 
js to provide a figurehead that holds the 
British people together and gives them 
a warm, emotional link with the great- 
ness of the past. She also is expected to 
be a symbol of unity for what remains 
of the British Empire and even for seg- 
ments that have slipped away. 

Elizabeth sits upon a stable throne, at 
the middle of a century in which many 
such institutions have toppled. The Brit- 
ish Crown, in nearly 900 years, has been 
wom by wastrels and weaklings, by 
saints and wise men. It has survived 
them all. Today, it seems more firmly 
established than ever. Not even a Social- 
ist Government dared, or wanted, to 
abandon it. 

For one thing, far from being a costly 
political luxury, a drain upon an already 
strained exchequer, the monarchy is a 
paying proposition. 

Profits. Elizabeth is a young lady of 
huge but seldom-mentioned wealth. The 
family holdings are tremiendous. They 
are invested in a variety of things—forests, 
fas, mines, theaters, restaurants, ho- 
tels, apartment and office buildings and 
even London slums. 

Most of the royal income is simply 
paid over to the British Treasury. Par- 
lament then provides an allotment to 
cover the reigning monarch’s salary and 
official expenses. It was raised in 1951, 
to about $1,204,000 a year.*At the same 
time, Elizabeth’s father, the late George 
VI, turned over about $2,775,000 to the 
Treasury, a kickback of more than twice 
his allotment. 

Such portions of his own income as 
King George retained, or Elizabeth re- 
tains, for royal use, are subject to the 
stiff British income taxes. This is a form 
of taxation without representation, for 
members of the royal family are not per- 
mitted to vote. 

In the case of Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, a 
new arrangement is to be worked out, 
as always is done when a new monarch 
assumes the throne. As Princess, how- 
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ever, Elizabeth received $112,000, and 
Philip then received $28,000. 

When the House of Commons, in 
1947, voted these sums to the young 
couple, there was some Laborite grum- 
bling at the amounts proposed. But a mo- 
tion to reduce them was easily defeated. 
There were only 33 votes for the reduc- 
tion. And Clement Attlee, then Prime 
Minister, voiced the Labor Party atti- 
tude: 

“The amount of pomp and circum- 
stance has been cut down vastly of late 
years,” he told the House. “It is quite a 





—Karsh from United Press 


ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND 
. .. a stable throne 


mistake for people to imagine that the 
royal family live exceedingly luxurious 
and easy lives. As a matter of fact, they 
work very hard. I do not think this coun- 
try wants anything in the way of a 
monarchy that is not ceremonial, and 
there is a great demand all over the 
country and in other parts of the Com- 
monwealth for visits from members of 
the royal family. All that costs money, 
and when one looks at the cost and the 
men and ‘staff involved, these sums are 
not really excessive.” 

In addition to money for the late King, 
Elizabeth and her husband, the current 
“civil list”—as it is called—provides $196,- 
000 for the dowager Queen Mary (it 
now is proposed that a like sum be set 
aside for Elizabeth’s mother), $98,000 
for the Duke of Gloucester, $16,800 for 
the late King’s sister, the Princess Royal, 
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Bravo...but 
you should see the new rooms 


at the SHERMAN 


. ° " 
in Chicago 
SMARTLY RESTYLED... 
brilliantly designed das 
1,500 new rooms now 
ready to make your next 
stay in Chicago 
-a memorable event. 
1,500 new reasons... 
you should always stay 
at the Sherman... 
Chicago's “personality” hotel. 
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World Famous Hotel 


THE 
S MAN 


Frank W Bering, Board Chairman * James A. Hart, Pres, 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and General Manager 
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We'll make it for you... 


from any metal, in any thickness from 
26-gauge through 14-inch stock. 


We'll punch it, form it, stamp it, draw it 
—weld it, polish it, enamel or galvanize 
it. We’il save money for you while speed- 
ing your production. 





We have the men, the equipment, the 
LZ) experience—and the capacity. 


NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


Illustrated brochure describes our two 
plants and the facilities we offer you—32 
pages include complete inventory of our 


equipment. 
ally advertised Elkay LUSTER- 


* FERN) * TONE Stainless Steel Sink... 
\ Naa < the only sink guaranteed to 
‘ .S ¢ outlast your home ... the only 
product of the plumbing in- 


dustry to win the Fashion 
Academy Gold Medal! 





Manufacturers of the nation- 





ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


since 1920 


ELKAY ... The world's oldest manufacturer of stainless steel sinks .. . 





1872 S. 54th AVENUE + CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy of the new 32-page brochure describing 
your plants and equipment. 
Please have representative communicate with us. 


OO 


Name 





Company 





Address 








City Zone State 
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. . . Queen has overcome 
much of early shyness 


and $16,800 for Elizabeth’s sister, Prip. 
cess Margaret. The Duke of Windsor 
formerly Edward VIII, is not on the list 

Symbol. A figurehead must work a 
the job. There are endless ceremonials, 
receptions, reviews, attendance at a ya. 
riety of events charitable and _ patriotic. 
If the Queen should seem bored or an. 
noyed, it is noted immediately. To the 
British people, the monarch must seem 
the personification of all homely, sturdy 
British virtues. Elizabeth must sit above 
the people and still be among them. It 
takes technique. 

Most of Queen Elizabeth’s 25 years 
have been a relentless preparation for 
this life. At birth she was third in the 





WITH KING GEORGE VI 
. .. an ynselfish devotion 


line of succession, and her training was 
begun early. There were languages to 
be learned, English constitutional _his- 
tory to be studied. Her grandmother, 
Queen Mary, tutored Elizabeth in how 
to comport herself before the throngs. 
Once she took the young Princess home 
from a theater because the latter insist- 
ed on standing in the royal box. 

Elizabeth, originally shy, somewhat 
strong-minded, occasionally rebelled at 
the regimen. But she long ago accus- 
tomed herself to the career that lay be- 
fore her. Much of the shyness has dis- 
appeared. Sometimes she seems tense, 
but more often she is at her case. She 
reads her public speeches slowly and 
distinctly from the scripts that are pre- 
pared for her. 

Because she stood high on the succes- 
sion list, the British people hav« watched 
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Our school children are the nation’s most precious asset. 
They deserve the best of everything we can give them— 
including the air they breathe. In many modern schools clean air 


is provided for them by Herman Nelson DRAFT| STOP Unit Ventilators. 


These automatic units clean, heat and circulate air without drafts. 


Better air means better health—better environment for 


learning —the birthright of every American school child. 


| ; ee Ai Liter 


COMPANY, INC. 


HERMAN HRELSON DIVISION 


Moline, Illinois 


The DRAFT|STOP Unit Ventilator intercepts cold 
air from-the windows before it has a chance 
to spill into the classroom and cause drafts. 











Carrier of Coal and Building Materials 


in the Great Midwest 


PECIALIST in Transportation for the Coal and Building 
Industries—that’s the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 


For 80 Years, the M. & St. L. has served the Midwest. Its 
Dependable Freight Service has been a mighty factor in progress 
and development of the rich region which for generations has 
been America’s greatest farm producer and each year wins a more 
important place in the industrial picture. 


Since 1871, the M. & St. L. has contributed, literally, to 
Building of the Midwest by transportation of materials for 
construction of homes, churches, schools, factories and business 
structures of all kinds. Another specialty of the M. & St. L. is 
hauling coal—America’s great all-purpose fuel that provides heat 
and light for buildings and power for industry. 


Today, more than one-third of the steadily growing volume of 
freight that moves on the M. & St. L. is coal and building 
materials. In 1950, about 38 per cent of all M. & St. L. tonnage 
consisted of products sold by lumber yards, building suppliers 
and fuel dealers—coal, lumber, cement, brick, tile, millwork, 
roofing, building paper, insulation and scores of other materials. 
The percentage is even larger, when are added glass, paint and the 
metal products used in construction—wire, nails, pipe and other 
things made of iron, steel, copper, zinc, lead and aluminum. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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Monarch has to do 
what the ministers say . , . 


her closely since she was a small child 
Obviously, Elizabeth’s _ lively charm, 
graciousness and occasional impulsive. 
ness have captivated her subjects, 
The job. Officially, Elizabeth's duties 
are many, but to practical Purposes 
meaningless. There are endless state 
papers to be signed. No act of Parliament 
may become law without her signature. 
But she may not refuse to sign. There 
is no such thing as a veto in Bucking. 
ham Palace. Elizabeth must simply do 
what her ministers tell her to do. She may 
not argue with them, as Queen Victoria 
sometimes did. She may not, in fact, ex- 
press an opinion on any controversial 
subject. Intelligent, and_ interested jn 
events, Elizabeth has opinions. But she 
has learned to keep them to herself, 


| 





—Harris & Ewing 
WITH HUSBAND PHILIP 
. . . the British love of pomp 


Englishmen think that the monarchy’s 
greatest practical usefulness comes when 
a Government is voted out of office. 
Then the outgoing prime minister re- 
ports to the monarch and he or she desig- 
nates his successor—but strictly in ac- 
cordance, of course, with the wishes of 
the leaders of the incoming party. 

There have been instances in which 
the death of a prime minister has posed 
problems as to who should be desig- 
nated. But such dilemmas usually are 
easily worked out. When governments 
change, the monarchy provides what is 
considered a useful continuity. 

Queen Elizabeth also is head of the 
British Army, Navy and Air Force. But 
she hardly is commander in chief of 
England’s armed forces, as the President 
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.. . Royal chores boring 
but carefully performed 


is in the United States. Elizabeth never 
would think of issuing a military order. 

The Queen also is the titular head of 
the Church of England. Archbishops and 
bishops may be appointed on her advice. 
Queen Victoria took an active interest 
in this phase of her work. Since then, 
however, Britain’s monarchs have in- 
clined to leave these matters to the lead- 
ers of the Church. 

So Elizabeth’s official tasks reduce 
themselves to acts that are entirely auto- 
matic. These chores are boring, time- 
consuming. But they are part of the job, 
matters to be attended to promptly and 
conscientiously. 

New Elizabethan Age? Elizabeth’s 
reign begins with British fortunes at 
their lowest ebb in centuries. At the 





—United Press 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 
... the sturdy British virtues 


same time, it starts with the prestige of 
the Crown at one of its great. peaks. Both 
situations came about largely during the 
reign of her father. 

George VI’s unselfish devotion to the 
British people more than offset their dis- 
‘ppointment in his predecessor, Edward 
VII, who preferred marrying an Ameri- 
can divorcee to continuing on the throne. 
But, meanwhile, big sections of the Em- 
pire fell away, and other segments may 
be loosening. And England is in serious 
economic straits. 

Britons look to Elizabeth to provide a 
cement that will hold them together un- 
til times get better. They think Queens 
rp. good luck, for two of their peaks 


‘ greatness were attained under Eliza- 
eth I and Victoria. 
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In Your Own Plant! 


Yours to Use FREE for 3 Days 






TO PROVE YOU CAN ADD MAN-HOURS 
WITHOUT INCREASING WORKLOAD OF PERSONNEL 


All industry is using this service- 
proved Electric Truck . 
midget of power that moves up to 


. a brawny 


6000 pounds with amazing touch- 
of-the-finger ease. 

It’s saving industry millions of dol- 
lars every year, offers many features 
which mean better performance, less 
maintenance, lower operating costs 

. extra savings in smooth trouble- 







There are more Automatic Transporters in service 
today than any other operator-led Electric Truck. 


‘Tol 









free material handling. 

But don’t take our word for it! Put the 
“101” Transporter to the test... put 
it over the severest hauling hurdles in 
your own plant, absolutely free and with- 
out obligation! Mail coupon and we'll 
arrange delivery for your 3 days’ trial. 
First come, first served. No obligation 
to: bay... . 


no strings attached. 


Most Sensational Offer We Have 
Ever Made to Demonstrate 


IT CAN CUT YOUR 
MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


AS MUCH AS OR MORE 














‘Transporter 


A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC 


Lighten LOADS 


LiFeS 


















AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., WORLD’ 








Press-button magic moves tons with a-touch-of-the- 
finger. One man does the work of three—eliminates 
back-breaking, old-fashioned hand-handling, actually 
releases 2 out of 3 men for more productive work. 
Saves as much as 50% to 75% in handling costs 
every working day. 


S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, IS A DIVISION OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 














FREE TRIAL COUPON (Ue OeOeCo(o(l(tlc0 Ly 
Niel Qe eQel ell eli Mellel WA 
SS AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 
— 71 West 87th Street, Dept. B2, Chicago 20, Illinois —> 
——? Yes, I want to put the “101” Transporter to work for me for 3 days, free of all cost —— 
SS and obligation. Have your representative schedule it for me. = 
= = 
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-with LINDSAY C. WARREN 


Comptroller General 


MORE SCANDALS TO COME OUT 





EDITOR'S NOTE: With federal spending again 
rising to figures almost beyond comprehension, 
what chance 1s there to check waste? 

Are the Government departments being careful 
with the taxpayer's money, and if not what can be 
done about it? 

To discuss such questions the editors of U. S. 
News & World Report invited to their conference 
room Lindsay C. Warren, on whom Congress re- 
lies to scrutinize the spending of the money it ap- 
propriates. This is his first interview as Comp- 
troller General. 





LINDSAY C. WARREN was a county attorney and 
member of the North Carolina Legislature before 
the first of eight successive elections to Congress. 
He entered the House in 1925. 

In 1940, soon after having been nominated 
without opposition for his ninth term, Mr. War- 
ren left the House to be Comptroller General, 
head of the General Accounting Office. 

As Congress’s ‘‘watchdog” over the spending of 
federal funds the Comptroller General has a 15- 
year term and cannot be reappointed. 

Mr. Warrenis 61 years old. 








Q Through your audits and investigations, Mr. 
Warren, you have uncovered many of the things that 
the country is now learning about, haven’t you? 

A The General Accounting Office has been a voice 
crying in the wilderness since as far back as 1942. 
The situations now coming to light are not any sur- 
prise to us. We knew of similar situations in the past 
and pointed them out. No particular attention was 
paid to our reports. 

Q You knew that officials were being entertained— 

A Of course! We reported shocking things from 
1942 on. But today there is a different atmosphere 
both in Congress and throughout the country. Con- 
gress for the last five or six years has been relying 
very heavily on the General Accounting Office, and we 
have received a fine degree of co-operation from Con- 
gress in getting something done about the situations 
we uncover and report. 

Q What are the scandalous situations you know 
about that are not getting proper exposure today in 
Congress? 

A I don’t know of any. But a lot of cases similar tc 
the cases now being exposed have been reported by us 
over the years. Very few received much attention. 

Q What type? 

A During the war, we reported on many of the so- 
called “influence” operations. We reported the laxity 
of contracting officers. We reported the acceptance of 
gifts by Government officers. During the war it was 
officially reported to me that a great many contracting 
officers were fraternizing with the contractors after 
working hours, golfing, dining and wining. Some high 
Government officials made it the rule rather than the 
exception to accept cocktail parties, hotel bills and 
even transportation from contractors while at the 
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same time drawing traveling expenses and allowances 
from the Government. Possibly it was legal, but it 
was, in my opinion, highly improper. We saw them 
accepting outrageously expensive gifts from contrac- 
tors. 

We saw contracting officers accepting without a 
blush gratuities from those whose performance they 
were passing on for the Government. 

We saw cases, in termination of war contracts, 
where the termination officer for the Government 
went to work for a contractor whose contract he was 
terminating the day after the termination agreement 
was signed. 

We have seen all of those things and I think I can 
honestly say we pulled no punches. We called them as 
we saw them and very promptly reported them. 

Q But you received no reaction? 

A Our reports received practically no attention 
during the war years. For the last six years we have 
been getting a lot more co-operation. 

Q Much more attention is being paid to your re- 
ports than before? 

A Yes. Congress today is relying on the General 
Accounting Office as they never have before and pet- 
haps as they never have on any agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Q Can you give us an example? 

A The report on the old Maritime Commission. 

Q Did it do any good? 

A Yes, it did. We had made several reports on the 
Maritime Commission and, while supported by the 
Congress, we were not able to get much done by the 
agency. Then we made a special report on subsidies 
for which we were very roundly denounced by in- 
terests favorable to the Commission. But there was 4 
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Waste in Nearly All Agencies . . . Needed: Moral Code 


For Officials . . . Government Is ‘Terribly Overstaffed’ 


hearing under the leadership of Representative Por- 
ter Hardy, of Virginia, which explored the situation 
very thoroughly. The Committee wound up its hear- 
ings by saying that Mr. Westfall of the General Ac- 
counting Office seemed to know more about the Mari- 
time Commission than any of its members or officials. 
The report was sustained 100 per cent by the Congress, 
and we have been told that the report and the hearings 
that followed were the cause of the abolition of the 
old Commission. , 

Q What about the 2 billion dollars that could not 
be accounted for? 

A That still stands. We reported to Congress that 
the Commission could not account for 2 billion dollars 
during the war years. 

Q It has never been accounted for? 

A Never. But there was never a charge on our part 
that there was fraud or that anybody stole the money. 
We didn’t find anything wrong with their cash. The 
fact is that their accounting records do not show what 
was accomplished with it. 

Q Couldn't it have been fraud or stealing? 

A That could have been, but we have been very 
careful not to make that charge because we could not 
substantiate it. 

Q Did anybody do anything about that? 

A No. That report still stands today and has not 
been challenged by anyone that I know of. 

Q Is the present Marititne Administration function- 
ing the way it should as far as its accounts are con- 
cerned? 

A We have noticed a marked improvement. 


Where 2 Billion Dollars Went 

Q Where do you think the 2 billion dollars could 
have gone? What do they say about it? 

A They say that it went into building ships. If I 
might interpolate there for a moment: As one exam- 
ple, our auditors found a warehouse out West that had 
over a million dollars’ worth of property in it. The 
Commission had no record of that property. 

Q You mentioned Government officials wining and 
dining with contractors. How far-reaching is the effect 
of this relationship? 

A This intimate relationship tends to make the 
contracting officers more liberal, to put it mildly, in 
their dealings with the contractors. Instance after in- 
stance of this liberality has been cited by me to con- 
gressional committees. 

Ihave told the committees that during the war offi- 
céfs were issuing, dishing out and giving away prop- 
erty of the United States with reckless abandon. It 
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was easy to do under cost-plus contracts, which I call 
the greatest device ever invented for pumping out the 
Treasury. 

Q How about Government employes taking jobs 
with contractors? 

A Certain Army and Navy officers, most of them in , 
the service for the duration, used their uniform to 
further their careers. One officer, who had never made 
more than $5,000 a year in civilian life, landed a $20,- 
500 job with a company whose termination claims he 
had settled. Another prepared contract-termination 
claims for several contractors without even waiting 
to get out of uniform. 

Q You are talking about World War II? 

A Yes. 


Better Co-operation Now 

Q Are the practices as flagrant this time? 

A No. I am glad to say that we have seen some ef- 
forts to control that sort of thing. Also, we are getting 
more co-operation from the armed services than we 
have ever received before. They seem anxious to cor- 
rect irregularities we report to them. During the last 
war the practice was to deny everything, and that 
practice was worked to the limit. We have observed 
that there now seems to be a measure of dollar con- 
sciousness on the part of defense agencies that did 
not exist during the last war. 

Q What is the worst situation that you are trying to 
clean up today? 

A That is hard to say. 

Q How about the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that. We are into that, and 
have been for several months. An interim report was 
made to Congress on Jan. 11, 1952, indicating an esti- 
mated loss in just one geographical area of 3.8 million 
dollars. That was in the Dallas area. Based on what 
we found there, we are expanding our investigation 
into other locations. 

Q On the storage of grain and other commod- 
ities? 

A Yes. Improper storage and conversion of grain. 

Q Would it generally be correct to say that various 
storage people have taken Government grain into 
their warehouses, and then have gone into the market 
with that grain, and sometimes have been caught short 
and found themselves unable to deliver when the 
Government wanted the grain? 

A That is exactly what we found, as indicated in 
our report. 


(Continued on page 60) 











... “Extravagance and bad management in all fields’ 


Q Is the federal waste of personnel the most fla- 
grant waste of Government funds today? 

A No. 

Q What do you think is? 

A Extravagance and bad management in all fields. 
Also, unnecessary functions. 

Q Subsidies? 

A Subsidies add up to tremendous sums. I can’t be- 
lieve all of them are necessary. 

Q You say extravagance and bad management. By 
whom? 

A It’s widespread. Practically every agency is 
guilty to a degree. I have even found and stamped out 
some in my own. 

Q Do you have an investigating group of your 
own? 

A We have a small office of investigations. It is 
spread very thin. Sometimes I wonder, to paraphrase 
someone else’s statement, at how much we do on so 
little. But don’t get the impression that we are finding 
everything that is wrong in Government. 

Q Do you expect these revelations to continue in 
Congress during this coming session? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think that a lot more will be uncovered? 

A Yes. 

Q The country hasn’t learned everything? 

A No. 

Q Would you want to tell what some of them 
would be? 

A You must remember this: The Congress gets 
some of these things before we do. People are telling 
their Congressmen of what they see and hear. 

Q Do you have the power to subpoena? 

A We do not, and that, of course, deters us in some 
investigations. 

Q You could use that? 

A Yes, but I would not ask for it. 


A Central Review Board? 

Q Should there be a central, independent agency 
to review contracts before they are awarded? 

A The various contracting agencies are supposed 
to have that now. 

Q Yes, but isn’t that within their own establish- 
ments? 

A I would not want in time of an emergency to see 
a slow-up in letting necessary defense contracts. We 
have just become so big that to have any one person 
or group approving procurements would be a terrific 
bottleneck. 

Q Do you think that anybody does know what is 
going on? 

A No, not the whole picture. We only see a seg- 
ment of it. We make no pretense that we know what’s 
going on everywhere in the Government. I think we 
are finding things that we didn’t find before. I think 
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that with the present high-grade personnel we are 
bringing into the Office we are doing better. 

Q Mustn’t there be some way for somebody to 
know the whole picture? 

A There should be, but I don’t know the answer, 

Q Can you say that Government is in general get- 
ting better or worse in that sort of thing? There is a 
Seneral impression that things are going to pot in a 
barrel. You have been around for a long time. What is 
your reaction? 

A The only way I can answer that is to say in times 
of great spending these things arise. I am somewhat 
familiar with the previous scandals in the history of 
the country, and I certainly have not passed lightly 
over some of the things that I have seen first hand. 
They always seem to come in times of great spending. 
At the same time, though, the man who administers 
the agency in which these things take place is the one 
responsible, whether he knows about it or not. He has 
got to imbue the people under him with the fact that 
they are not spending their own money, that it is pub- 
lic money and impressed with a trust. 

Q Would you say that fraud, laxity and waste have 
increased in proportion to the total sums spent, or in 
smaller proportion? 

A I have no statistics on that. 


Higher Public Awareness 

Q Right now we are in a year in which military 
spending is almost double. Is our corruption double? 

A I hope not. The fact that the general public, the 
Congress and the executive branch have become alert- 
ed to the existence of these areas is the best hope that 
we have that some of it can be checked. The public is 
more conscious now, with the high taxes and the ex- 
posures that have been made, than they have been for 
many years. If the General Accounting Office could 
have received the co-operation of the Congress during 
the last war that we are getting today, maybe some of 
this consciousness would have come sooner than it 
has. 

Q Do you think that the public is justified in think- 
ing that things are lots worse now than they ever have 
been before? 

A I think the public has been at last shocked and 
awakened. 

Q If a businessman were to ask you what is proper 
in the way of a gratuity to a Government employe, 
could you give a place to draw that line? 

A Yes, I think so. Of course, I don’t regard such a 
thing as a lunch or an occasional dinner as improper. 
But I do draw the line as to gifts. 

Q Any kind of gift whatsoever? 

A During the last war, in an aircraft factory, men 
wearing the uniform and clothed with authority to 
make change orders in the contract up to $100,000 
were accepting costly gifts and entertainment from 
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the contractor. Also, presents for their wives and fam- 
ilies. 

Q What kinds of gifts? 

A Handsome pieces of silver, trips with expenses 
paid, jewelry. 

Q Does the answer to that question depend upon 
what it takes to make a man feel less than objective 
and feel more friendly? 

A That’s it. 

Q Then it’s hard to draw the line? 

A That’s correct. It might also depend to some ex- 
tent on what the individual’s job is; that is, whether 
he actually has the authority to do something that the 
businessman wants very much to have done. 

Q Since it’s difficult for the individual to decide 
what it takes to make him feel obligated to the com- 
pany, shouldn't that line be drawn very conservative- 
ly then? 

A The only safe rule is to bar the acceptance of any 
gifts or gratuities. 

Q Maybe you should be given more power to check 
these things? 

A Well, we are not seeking power.:I do think that 
the public interest has suffered whenever the General 
Accounting Office has been excluded from the picture. 

Q The tendency now seems to be to include you 
more and more, is that it? 

A Yes. The need for the General Accounting Office, 
as the independent agency of the Congress in the legis- 
lative branch for checking federal expenditures, has 
never been greater than it is today. In addition to 
the “normal” Government operations we knew 15 
or 20 years ago, our country is engaged in domes- 
tic programs of national significance, in foreign- 
aid programs reaching into nearly all parts of the 
world, and in a defense program almost unparal- 
leled in history. 

The expenditures being made by the American peo- 
ple to carry out these operations and programs are 
tremendous, and the existence of the General Account- 
ing Office, with proper and necessary powers, to main- 
tain a control and watch over these expenditures is an 
essential part of our democratic form of government. 

Q Can any amount of record keeping prevent mink 
coats and similar operations? 

A That is a question of morals; record keeping 
won’t help too much, except that a good system and a 
good audit make it easier to identify actual misuse of 
public funds. 


‘Shocking’ Wartime Standards 
Q Do you have any general statements you would 
like to make on this question of moral degeneracy in 
Government—if that’s what we can call it? Is it any 
worse than it has ever been? 
A I have frequently testified on that subject since 
I have been in the General Accounting Office. During 
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the last war some of the instances of low moral stand- 
ards in Government were shocking. We reported many 
of these instances. The attitude then was “So what? 
We're in war.” It was terribly discouraging for us in 
the General Accounting Office. 

Q Has it changed much since the war? 

A Yes. There has been a marked improvement in 
some agencies, and in the attitude of some agencies. 

Q In a Government that has 70 billion dollars to 
spend, there are many opportunities for people to get 
rich, aren’t there? 

A That is correct. Large expenditures invite those 
very things. 

The overwhelming majority of Government people 
are honest, capable and conscientious, especially the 
old-line career employes. A few rotten apples may not 
contaminate the whole barrel, but they can certainly 
make it smell. I believe that an official moral code 
could help stop the spoilers from operating. 


Scandals in Grant's Time 

Among my specific recommendations to the Com- 
mittee was the strengthening of the 1872 Act, which 
was passed on account of the scandals of the Grant 
Administration and deals with the prosecution of 
claims against the Government. I recommended that 
this Act be restored to its full vigor, especially by 
eliminating the many exceptions now existing to its 
provisions. 

Q What does the Act do? 

A For one thing, it says that no one shall prosecute 
a claim against the Government which was pending 
while he was employed until two years after he leaves 
the service. And I want to add this: There should be 
an absolute prohibition against the acceptance of any 
gifts or favors from those doing business with the 
Government. 

Q Do you think that businessmen are the ones who 
are influencing all this? 

A To some extent, yes. I say this after due deliber- 
ation and observance. There have been some types of 
businessmen who have not brought proper ethics into 
their dealings with the Government. 

Q Why is business censured so little in all this? 

A At times I have censured business and have been 
promptly denounced by some of them. No one has 
greater admiration for the great accomplishments of 
business than I do, but some businessmen are not 
above sharp practices in dealing with the Govern- 
ment. Again, some of the practices I think wrong in 
Government are quite common in business. 

Q Don’t they have the feeling that they have to 
buy influence at Government? 

A Maybe they do but I have not heard of them 
complaining about it. Many business people think that 
they must be a little shady to get any business from 
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the Government. Others think they must hire an in- 
termediary who operates along the fringes of the law. 
What they forget is that the problem of moral stand- 
ards is not confined to Government but runs through 
the entire business structure as well. Bankers as well 
as Government officials have to decide whether to re- 
turn presents. There are businessmen as well as Gov- 
ernment contracting officers who accept lavish enter- 
tainment and then have to face the entertainers across 
the conference table. Some segments of business have 
taken seriously the question of cleaning up business 
ethics. 

A code of ethics for Government would place busi- 
ness people on notice that Government people do have 
standards. It might take some of the pressure off Gov- 
ernment people. 

It would help those who want to be honest but are 
confused as to where to draw the line and are fearful 
of being outrun by sharper competitors. It would tend 
to deter those who fear publicity or penalty. 


No Role for Five Percenter 

Q What about five percenters? Do you object to 
them? 

A Yes, I have paid my respects to them. Now that 
we are in another era of defense spending, it seems to 
me vitally important to profit by the lessons gained 
in the one whose aftermath we are still feeling. We 
cannot afford, with the present size of our national 
debt, another spree of waste, profligacy and utter dis- 
regard for the public interest. There is no place in the 
present scheme of things—nor has there ever been— 
for the five percenter and the influence peddler. There 
is no place for those in and out of the Government 
who pride themselves on “getting by” and excuse 
unconscionable conduct by pleading the letter of the 
law. Those who spend the people’s money must be 
impressed that it is not their money and that extrava- 
gance and favoritism will not be tolerated. 

There are some who seem to think that even less 
care need be exercised in spending the Government 
money than in the spending of private funds. To this 
I cannot subscribe. Tax money is taken from our peo- 
ple involuntarily for public purposes. It is impressed 
with a public trust. Those who administer great pro- 
grams of the Government, regulating or conferring 
benefits upon large areas of our economy, must re- 
main above suspicion of evil if our people are to keep 
their confidence in their Government. 

Q You don't believe in cost-plus contracts? 

A No, I do not. I think that our experience during 
the last war amply demonstrates that they are costly 
both in funds and man power. 

Q Do you think that the answer would be in fixed- 
price contracts plus renegotiation? 

A Providing you make a good contract in the be- 
ginning. 
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Q Would it be helpful for the General Accounting 
Office to have a hand? 

A I think the General Accounting Office should 
have full knowledge of what is going on, and complete 
access to all records of the agencies. I have directed 
no criticism of renegotiation. My criticism has been 
of the Contract Settlement Act. I have stated and re- 
iterate that, from a very meager exploration of the 
termination settlements made, we estimate a cost to 
the taxpayers, either through fraud, overpayments or 
overliberality, of at least one-half billion dollars, | 
think this is a frightful toll to pay. 


‘Shocking Commentary’ 

Q Would you say that out of a 70-billion-dollar 
budget that is probably just an element of risk? 

A Of course that is the approach of the proponents 
of the Act. I don’t want you to think I am preaching 
the old-time virtues, but I do think that overpayments 
of one half a billion dollars furnish a shocking com- 
mentary on those who had charge of terminating war 
contracts. 

Q If you have been able to cut your staff in half 
and operate more efficiently, do you think that other 
Government agencies could make a comparable show- 
ing? 

A I want to be modest about it, but I say this: 
There is not a single department or agency in this 
Government today that can’t reduce its personnel, if 
it’s got the courage and purpose to do it. 

Q By about how much? 

A That would vary, of course. There is no doubt 
the Government is terribly overstaffed. 

Q As a whole, would you say 25 per cent? 

A I would not be surprised. More in some agencies, 
less in others. 

Q Do you think that the answer to the situation 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue is a check by an 
outside agency? 

A Indeed I do. But whenever I say that, then some 
person will say that I am a glutton for power. That 
is the farthest thing from my mind. I wouldn't be 
reducing the personnel in our Office if I were seek- 
ing power. I think there should be an outside, non- 
political, independent check on every agency of th 
Government. 

Q Including the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

A Yes. 

Q So that the reorganization of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue itself is not a complete answer? 

A That’s right. I think that the General Accounting 
Office, as an agency of Congress, should have a right 
to make examinations there as we would in any other 
agency. 

Q Are there any other departments or agencies 
over which you have no power to check? 

A Yes. 
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Q How many Government corporations are there 
and how far can you go in the audit? 

A In 1945 there were 101 Government corporations. 
There are now about 64 and their financial transac- 
tions run into billions of dollars annually. Most have 
very broad powers in their charters which allow the 
corporations to do about anything the respective 
boards of directors decide to do. They operated abso- 
lutely independent of both the legislative and, you 
might say, the executive branch of the Government 
until the Government Corporation Control Act was 
passed in 1945. 

This Act made them subject to budgetary controls 
by the Congress and to annual audits by the General 
Accounting Office, but gave the GAO no power to dis- 
allow anything found wrong. For example, take the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and I use it only as an 
example, for it is a remarkably well-operated cor- 
poration. We audit it now, but we can’t disallow 
anything we find wrong. If our auditors point out 
anything they think should not have been paid, the 
board of the TVA can meet the day after and pass 
a resolution which completely legalizes the trans- 
action questioned. 

Q Then all you have is a reporting power? 

A That is right. 

Q Do you run into many illegal or erroneous pay- 
ments? 

A Thousands of them. The Office has collected mil- 
lions of dollars over the years as a result of disallow- 
ances taken in the audit. 


759 Millions Recovered 

Q How much has the General Accounting Office 
collected in recent years? 

A As a result of the activities of the General Ac- 
counting Office from 1941 through Dec. 31, 1951, there 
has been collected in excess of 759 million dollars. 
This money had been illegally or otherwise improper- 
ly paid out, and it is a fair statement to say that little 
of it would have ever been recovered except for the 
General Accounting Office. 

Q Even with the limited power that you have? 

A Yes. At the same time, it has cost to operate the 
Office $369,678,142. Naturally, I am proud of our col- 
lection record. But I feel of greater importance is the 
work the Office is doing in the prevention of illegal or 
improvident use of funds without waiting to collect 
back what has been paid out illegally, and in im- 
Proving accounting and auditing throughout the 
Government, both of which have saved a great deal 
of money for. the taxpayers. I might state there 
that I have sent more reports to Congress in one 
year than my. predecessors in office ever sent dur- 
ing their entire terms. 

Q Does that mean that there has been more waste 
and extravagance in the Administration of your time 
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than before, or do you think that you are watching it 
more carefully? 

A I think this is the first time that it has really 
been watched. ’ 

Q You don’t think that it is necessarily a trend of 
the times? 

A I think it is always the trend when you have vast 
appropriations and when the normal safeguards put 
around expenditures are relaxed. 

Q Is there a trend toward improvement in the ques- 
tion of waste rather than the reverse? 

A We have noticed a trend in the Defense Depart+ 
ment. I don’t mean to say that there isn’t any waste 
going on there, because there is. All of us know that. 
But they are becoming more conscious of it. 

Q Are the other agencies generally getting better, 
worse or indifferent? 

A Well, there are some excellent agencies. 


More Conscious of Waste 

Q And after the recent revelations perhaps they 
are all a little more conscious of waste and ex- 
travagance? 

A I think that is right. On the question of waste and 
extravagance, I have been advocating for several years 
a full-time course on the subject ““The American Tax- 
payer” wherever the United States bears the cost of 
educating or training officers and employes of the 
Government. I am very sincere when I say that at An- 
napolis and at West Point there should be a compul- 
sory six-days-a-week course. Instructions should be 
given on just what taxes are and how money taken in- 
voluntarily from our people should be spent. 

Q There has been a proposal up on Capitol Hill 
that would broaden the functions of the General Ac- 
counting Office and make it a kind of budget bureau 
to Congress—that is, to review the executive budget. 
What is your view on that? 

A A lot of thought has been given to that idea by 
various groups in Congress. Also, there is pending leg- 
islation for a Joint Committee on the Budget. Con- 
gress comes up with suggestions like that because they 
feel frustrated. This thing called “Government” has 
become so Gargantuan that we find some of the 
ablest men on the Hill trying to find the answers 
to the question “When, where and how can we cut 
Government expenditures on an informed and in- 
telligent basis?” 

Q They say that Congress is not staffed to make a 
real study of the federal budget? 

A That may be so. But we are working on some- 
thing that may provide some of the answers. It is the 
Joint Accounting Improvement Program, which has 
as its goal a full disclosure of public funds. Full dis- 
closure to the Congress, full disclosure to the execu- 
tive branch, and last, but not least, full disclosure to 
the American taxpayer. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special ~ 
Report CAN RUSSIA CATCH U.S.,? 


She Still Lags Far Behind in Rate of Growth 


Russia, building up industrial- 
ly, still is far behind U. S. She isn’t 
even close to hitting the American 
stride. 

Soviet production shows gains 
in steel, oil, power, industry gen- 
erally. But the growth is slower 
than in U. S. 

At the present rate it is doubt- 
ful that she‘ll ever catch up. 


In the race to build industrial 
power, U.S. is continuing to keep ie a ie ! 
well ahead of Russia. The Russians, , In ustr i | 
recovered from war losses, are push- Production 
ing ahead, but not at a rate that will on 
enable them to overtake this country. bi , 

Facts and figures about Russia are § . 
getting special attention at this time. 
The United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe is making its new es- 
timates of Russian progress. Many of 
these statistics are questioned by U.S. 
Government sources, which have made 
their own appraisals of Russian perform- 
ance. 

Little credence is given, for example, 
to newspaper reports Russia is devoting 
half or more of its capital expansion to 
armament, or that the Soviet has an arms 
program 40 per cent larger than in 1940. 

Even so, specific elements of Russian 
performance about which information is 
more readily available and on which 
there is more agreement afford a means 
of comparing expansion in Russia and in 
the United States. Significant examples 
of these comparisons are given in the 
table on this page. 

World War II, it is known, brought 
great devastation to much of Russia. 
War deaths ran into the millions. Popu- 
lation growth slowed, may even have 


* - e x x 
been reversed for a time, as a large part PXela lati iitigel| 
of the population—male and female— p ete | 4 
was mobilized. Much of Russia’s indus- r , uction 
trial plant was destroyed and more was ay = 
seriously damaged. 

In years since the war, Russia has re- 
gained most of the ground lost in war. 
Population losses are recovered, and a 
strong rise appears to be under way 
again. Factories have been repaired, or 
rebuilt. Production is picking up, particu- 
larly in fields that Russia emphasizes— 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Io wer Creag iced on re Lecter ewe _ 


American business lays great emphasis upon sales- 
manship, and correctly so, because orders keep a 
company busy, provide employment, meet the pay- 
roll, pay for materials, amortize machines and buy 
new ones, and, if management is skilled, provide 
profits. Yet there are times when it is best to turn 
down an order, If, for example, a would-be buyer 
really doesn’t need what he asks for, it is good busi- 
ness to tell him so, and show him a better way to 
satisfy his need. Revere has done this many times, 
In a recent instance, we were able to save a pros- 
pective customer some $30,000. This was done while 
working with a public utility, an important user of 
condenser tubes. Examina- 
tion of leaking tubes from 
one of its condensers showed 
that the trouble was due to 
acombination of erosion and 
corrosion at the inlet ends; 
the tubes were in good con- 
dition otherwise. 

The condenser contains 
some 4,100 tubes, and to re- 
place them would cost about 
$35,000, surely a high price to pay for damage to a 
few inches at one end of each tube. Revere, instead of 
taking the order for 4,100 tubes, recommended use 
of a device to cure the trouble. There are several 
different makes of such devices, intended to be 
inserted in the leaky ends, thus effecting a repair. 
When conditions are suitable, several more years 
of service may be obtained from the original tubes. 
In the case under consideration, the cost of the 
repair was only $5,000. 

So successful has this recommendation proved 
for the utility that it has been followed for a sec- 





ond condenser. This has about 2,700 tubes, and a 
corresponding saving has been realized. Of course, 
one might say that if the condensers had been 
properly designed in the first place, erosion-corrosion 
at the inlet ends would not have occurred. This is 
true, but the fact is that many utilities and other 
companies operating steam condensers have found 
it necessary to put burdens on them in excess of 
those for which they were originally designed. This 
necessitates increasing the velocity of cooling water, 
which in turn makes erosion more likely, Also, water 
conditions often change over a period of years, so 
that more corrosive conditions may build up, par- 
ticularly in the industrial 
areas where so many con- 
densers are located. 

In showing this customer 
how to avoid buying a lot of 
condenser tubes, Revere was 
motivated by two principles. 
One was, and is, that fast 
friends and loyal customers 
are won by taking to heart 
the best interests of those 
with whom we deal. The other is the patriotic motive 
of making the vital copper alloys serve as long and 
go as far as possible. 

Many other materials besides Revere’s Copper 
and Copper Alloys and Aluminum Alloys are vital to 
defense in one way or another. We urge everyone to 
conserve such materials as much as possible. Consult 
your suppliers. Like Revere they are not in business 
just for today or tomorrow, but, we all hope, forever. 
They will know what can be done to lengthen the 
service to be expected. This is not only patriotic, 
but it is also good business for them and for you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE ““MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 











AT THE BLOOD BANK 


From the home towns of America to the battle zones of Korea, 
our ‘‘Flying Lifeline’ spans the Pacific ... precious pints of crit- 
ically needed whole blood and plasma are speeded to our wounded 
combat forces via the Military Air Transport Service; then in a 
matter of hours ... in Fairchild C-119 Packets to the front lines. 


This is only one of the many top priority military cargoes 
flown by the rugged, battle-tested C-119 ‘Flying Boxcars,”’ the 
mainspring of our mobile Armed Forces, airlifting everything 
from medical supplies and tanks, to pontoons and paratroopers. 
Whatever is needed, wherever it’s needed, Fairchild’s “‘Flying 
Boxcars”’ can and are delivering the goods! 


Our ARMED FORCES need your BLOOD. 
Contact your local RED CROSS TODAY! 
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F ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, Ill 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y 
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Special Report 
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Russia‘’s population 
losses were heavy... 


atomic energy, steel, chemicals, other 
“basic” industries. 

Expansion in Russia, however, stil] 
is not outrunning expansion in U.S. 

Population of Russia now is abou 
206 million. That is a gain of 10 million, 
or 5 per cent, over 1940. U.S. popula- 
tion since 1940 has grown by 25 million, 
or about 18 per cent, to 155.6 million, 
These comparisons are not entirely 
fair, since Russia's wartime population 
losses were heavy. Yet they show that 
Russia has not had the rapidly growing 
man-power reserve it has needed for ey- 
pansion. U.S. officials, citing these fig. 
ures, recall the idea widely held in Eu. 
rope that U.S. was passing, or soon 
would pass, its period of population 
growth, while Russia would go on grow- 
ing at a rapid rate. Actually, U. S. contin- 
ues in a strongly rising population trend, 

Food production in Russia is found 
by U.S. appraisers to be below the pre- 
war level. Even in prewar years, Russia 
was being forced to live up to, or ver 
close to, the available food supply. Food, 
as a result, is a serious problem in that 
country, while it is not in the U.S. 

Russian output of grain, for example, 
is estimated at less in 1950 than in pre- 
war years—and still less in 1951. Lack- 
ing a large reserve of grain, war to Rus- 
sia would be a great hazard. Produc- 
tion of sugar was smaller last year than 
before the war. For cattle and meat, 
1951 was a slightly better year than 
1950, but still not up to prewar. Output 
of cotton, another product important 
for war, was slightly over prewar levels. 

Altogether, Russia’s 1950 farm output 
is estimated at 5 per cent less than in 
1940. U.S. farms produced 25 per cent 
more in 1950 than in 1940. U.S. output 
in 1951 was still larger, and a further 
6 per cent rise is planned for 1952. 

War sinews of Russia obviously are 
being strengtuened at a rapid rate. ie, 
in most instances, U.S. strength is 
growing even more rapidly. 

Steel output in Russia is about 342 
million tons a year. This is an increase 
of nearly 15 million tons, or 75 per cent, 
over prewar figures. U.S. in the same 
period, has increased its steel output by 
48 million tons—or about 86 per cent- 
to 105 million tons a year. 

Oil production in Communist Russia, 
‘at 305 million barrels a year in 1951, was 
up 94 million barrels, about 46 per 
cent, from prewar output. That compares 
with a rise of 970 million barrels, or % 
per cent, for U.S., which now produces 
2.25 billion barrels a year. 

Electric-power output in Russia has 
risen 116 per cent since 1940, to 104 
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... Backward agriculture 
hampers Russia‘s industry 


billion kilowatt-hours in 1951. Yet the 
rise in U.S. was 140 per cent—to 432 
billion kilowatt-hours. 

In coal output, Russia’s gain from 1940 
far exceeds this country’s—the U.S. 
has been producing all the coal it needs. 
In autos and trucks, Russia’s percentage 
rise was slightly greater than this coun- 
v's. Yet, in the earlier year, Russia 
would have had to expand its car and 
truck output more than threefold in order 
to produce in one year what U.S. turns 
out in a month. 

Expansion in Communist Russia, in 
short, still lags behind this country’s— 
even in terms of percentage increases. 
That, at least, is the picture drawn from 
information U. S. officials accept as more 
reliable than any other that is reported. 

A more detailed picture of Soviet Rus- 
sia can be drawn from other data ac- 
cepted by U.S. authorities. 

industrial capacity is shown by a 
wide variety of facts and figures: 

Russian economy, after 35 years of 
Communist rule, still is an agricultural 
economy. At least 56 per cent of the 
Russian population is on farms, drawing 
its livelihood from agriculture. In U.S., 
oly 15 per cent of the people are on 
fams. That comparison, as clearly as any 
other, reflects the extent of industrial 
and commercial development in Soviet 
Russia. 

Russian cities, like U.S. cities, are 
drawing population rapidly from the 
fams. In U.S., however, farm efficiency 
continues to rise more than enough to 
ofset the loss of farm man power. In 
Russia, farm efficiency has not risen 
enough to permit a large shift of man 
power from farm to industrial city with- 
out reducing farm output below the 
danger point. 

Result is that a backward agriculture 
ishampering Russia’s industrial progress. 

Transportation, too, is clearly a knotty 
problem for Russia. One U.S. official, 
with years of living’ and traveling in 
Russia, has this to say: 

‘The Soviet simply does not have the 
ttansport to move the amount of things 
they claim that they produce .. . The 
railroads must carry a tremendous bur- 
den. They cannot. Trains move at 30 kil- 
ometers [18.5 miles] an hour on the main 
lines, in the country. Doubletracked 
nilways are rare. Bridges destroyed in 
World War II either have not been re- 
placed or have been replaced only by 
temporary wooden structures or bridg- 
Ing incapable of bearing up under 
heavy-duty freight for any considerable 
Period . . . Roadbeds are poor . .. All 
over Russia you see roundhouses and rail- 
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Warner & Swasey 5-spindle 
automatic bar machine 
installation at Colson 
Corporation, Elvria Ohio. 








MACHINE 
TOOL 
DESIGNER 
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they help solve a customer's production problem 





Here’s what Warner & Swasey designers did for one of their a 
customers with advanced 5-spindle automatic bar machines— 

e@ Cut setup time more than 50% 

@ Increased production 7 to 8 times on lots of 500.to 10,000 pieces 
®@ Made “progressive” setups much more practical 

®@ Made small lots economically practical 

© Provided easy access and interchangeability of tooling 

® Eliminated cam changing 

Working with Warner & Swasey designers, SSF engineers 
supplied a spindle bearing arrangement which provided 
maximum rigidity through a variety of feeds and speeds without 
the need of bearing adjustment. 

Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, are 

so many machine tools SSF -equipped? 

Simply because machine tool designers know, when they specify 
SiS, they get other things along with the bearings... the 
teamwork of bearing engineering spe- 
cialists at SISF ’s headquarters; the 
teamwork of SSF field men who are 
qualified specialists in the application of 
bearings to machine tool designs; the ex- 
panding production facilities of efficient, 
up-to-date plants. 

Whatever your product, your engineers 
and designers can have this helpful team- 
work simply by asking for it. 7173 





® 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





3} integrity * craftsmanship + metallurgy + tolerance control - surface finish 
owienhnem WHY SIRF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY product uniformity 
engineering service ° field service 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
~ manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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Thinking of moving your offices 
out of the ‘tight squeeze"? 








Then consider the advantages of relocating them in 
Cincinnati . . . the city “‘closest to America”’ 


It isn’t a move you’re going to make fast, 
perhaps. But, certainly, there are com- 
pelling reasons to investigate relocating, 
now. With booming office overheads, the 
shortening supply of office workers, and 
decentralization to be taken more and more 
seriously ...the Eastern Seaboard squeeze 
becomes harder-pressing every year. 


And what can the city “closest to America” 
offer you—in addition to a strategic central 
location that can put executives in New 
York, Washington, or Chicago, when nec- 
essary in a matter of minutes. One big 
item that looks mighty big to management 
these days—lower costs. It costs less to buy 
and build in Cincinnati. There’s risk capi- 
tal here to put up your building... at less 
cost. Taxes are lower. Overhead’s lower. 


And that important intangible—employee 
morale—is higher. For Cincinnati is per- 
haps most famous for the solid, responsi- 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


ble, ‘““Made-In-America” thinking of its 
people. It’s famous, too, for its fine city 
government, its excellent schools, its cul- 
tural activities, its easily accessible sub- 
urban residential areas where employees 
can enjoy a healthy, happy home life in 
the American way. 


Would you like for us to work with you on 
a thorough and confidential study of your 
requirements for relocating—now, or in 
the future? We'll be glad to submit a com- 
plete, confidential report on the advan- 
tages Cincinnati has to offer businessmen 
in the “tight squeeze.” Phone or write The 
Industrial Development Department, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 








Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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Soviet housing still 
is a major problem .. . 


way yards still filled with broken-down 
equipment .. . This kind of rail equip- 
ment cannot begin to serve the kind of 
production Russia claims.” 

Electric-power expansion is listed by 
Communist leaders as one of their great 
achievements. The U.N. Commission 
reports, for example, that Russia has 
five huge power projects under way and 
scheduled to be in operation by 1957, 
Those projects will add 4.2 million kilo- 
watts to Russia’s capacity. Yet the U.S. 
added nearly 7 million kilowatts of ¢a- 
pacity in 1951 alone. 

Steel expansion, too, is one of Rus- 
sia’s major goals. Yet the lag in Soviet 
steel output is shown by the fact that 





U.S.: Industrial Nation 
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steel capacity to be added in the United 
States from 1947. through 1953 will just 
about equal the entire steel output of 
Russia in 1950. 

Higher living standards, promised 
to the Soviet citizen for years, have come 
slowly, as Russian energies have been 
diverted more and more to expansion 
of basic industry. Damage in wartime, 
too, set living standards back. 

Housing situation in Russia provides 
an example. The U. N. Commission esti- 
mates that in 1939 urban dwellings- 
admittedly dilapidated—provided a third 
to a fifth as much space for each person 
as housing in Western European cities. 
Now, 13 years later, the Commission 
shows, Russia has just managed to re- 
place urban housing destroyed in wat. 

In the meantime, there have been 
many years of obsolescence in Russian 
houses, and a rise in urban population 
estimated at 20 per cent. City housing, 
clearly, is far less adequate in Russia 
than it was even in 1939. 
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... Fast rise of 
some goods, but total is low 


Food, too, is a continuing problem for 
Russia and its 206 million persons. With 
population up by 10 million, and farm 
output down by a substantial amount, 
Russians obviously are not enjoying a 
rising standard of eating. Meat, eggs, 
milk and other dairy products—daily 
fare for Americans—still not the 
mainstays for the typical Russian. Cereals 
ind potatoes, instead, are the big thing 
mn Russian tables. 

Clothing supplies, in some instances 
at least, appear to have improved some- 
what for the average Russian. Russia’s 
output of shoes, for example, has risen 
more rapidly—percentagewise—than has 
this country’s, compared with prewar 
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Russia: A Nation of Farmers 
Population 
On Farms fa: 
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output. And the rise for output of cotton 
cloth appears to have been about as 
fast as this country’s. Yet what these 
comparisons mean is shown by the fact 
that, even now, Russia produces about 
half as many shoes as U.S. for a popula- 
tion that is one-third larger. 

All in all, there is nothing in the 
available information to suggest that 
Russia is succeeding in pushing ahead 
more rapidly than the United States. The 
idea that U.S. growth ended in the 
1920s—a belief that gained widespread 
acceptance in the New Deal 1930s—is 
not being borne out by experience. 

Instead, the record shows that the 
United States is going through a period 
of rapid expansion that shows no signs 
of coming to an end. That growth is com- 
plemented, too, by development in 
Canada, and by the start of broad-scale 
industrialization throughout the West- 
em Hemisphere. 

_ Growth. it is clearly shown, is not con- 
fined to Communist countries. 
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| pumping cost <2) for a big water bill 








‘and over again. 


| ical draft towers from which to choose. 


SHOW TO CONSERVE WATER 


in industrial processing, cooling 
& and related applications 


Ss 


When you use water ~~“ 


aa 


MOOG 


ee 


-— to cool engines, 


compressors,\ =, alr conditioners,} if, etc., don't 


waste it 77 “by pouring it into a sewer. 


= > 


Instead, pump it @={))}—; through a BINKS COOLING 


TOWER* &@o Where its heat will be re- 


yy 


leased to moving air : by spraying. ¢ 


With this simple and economical 4. process 
~ 


you circulate the same cooling = water over 


You substitute a small 


renee” 


and you will also be helping your country con- 


serve a vital natural resource. 6% 


y 


‘A 


*Here's the é. of the system: 


Binks job-tested towers assure you prop- 
er cooling under local conditions. They 
are the product of more than 30 years 
experience in the design and manufac- 
ture of water cooling systems. You have 
a full line of both natural and mechan- 


Whatever your water cooling job, Binks 
has a correct tower for it. 





Send now for this useful bulletin L1:100 
Here's a handy guide to the correct selection of cooling 

towers for water conservation and cost reduction. If your 
establishment uses water for cooling purposes, it'll pay 

you to have this informative, illustrated bulletin. Just ask 
for Bulletin LI:100. No obligation, of course. 

Address Binks Manufacturing Company 

3128-34 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


( 


A COMPLETE LINE OF NATURAL AND 








Boxy 


l= 
MECHANICAL DRAFT COOLING TOWERS...SPRAY NOZZLES 


Fe bend 2 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES « SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED 7S 
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ive this book 
the “pink slip” 


Nobody will be sorry to see it 
go—and your bookkeeping 
department will be downright 
happy. No more needless his- 
torical bookkeeping for them 
—no useless, time-consuming 
ledger postings. 

What's to take its place? 
Todd Blue Streak Voucher 
checks. With Todd Blue Streak 
Vouchers there’s no need to 
write separate check stubs, 
check registers or receipts. No 
need to address envelopes, 
either. Cash book and purchase 
journal postings can be reduced 
to one a day, even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily. And 
you still have positive control. 
You also have maximum pro- 
tection because Blue Streak 
Voucher checks are printed on 
Protod-Greenbac paper that 
defies alteration and counter- 
feiting. Insurance guarantees 
this protection! 

Get all the facts about 
Blue Streak Vouchers and what 
they can do for your business. 
Mail the coupon below for 
details. 










RCCHESTER = NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 

Dept. USW, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give me full information about Todd Blue 
Streak Vouchers. No obligation on my part. 
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Tip-Off on Steel Wages: 
15-Cent Rise Plus ‘Fringes’ 


Wage pattern for 1952 is be- 
ginning to take shape. Stabil- 
izers, writing a formula, have 
these general policies in mind: 

Pay should go up to meet rise 
in living costs. Something extra, 
maybe 4 cents an hour, should 
be added for productivity. 

This will mean wage increases 
of 15 cents an hour in some in- 
dustries, less in others. And there 
may be more for ‘‘fringes.”’ 


A solid clue as to the trend that 
wages will take in the year ahead is 
coming out of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. It leads to these general con- 
clusions: 

Industry, if Government has its way, 
will see that workers generally are given 
pay increases to offset higher living costs. 
These increases may run to 10 cents an 
hour or more. 

A little something more will be added, 
in many cases, to reward workers for in- 
creased productivity. This figure will be 
fixed at around 4 cents an hour. 

“Fringe” benefits will be encouraged, 
and will be piled on top of straight wage 
raises. For some industries, the total bill 





STEEL PANEL'S SHULMAN (CENTER) WITH EMPLOYERS FAIRLESS & FOLLANSBEE | 


will come to more than 15 cents an hour, 
in others to less. The average probably 
will be less. ; 

This is the pattern that appears to be 
emerging as the result of a report just 
issued by a panel of the Wage Board. 
The report covered a segment of the 
copper and_brass-fabricating industry. 
In itself, it does not constitute a national 
pattern, but it does point the way to 
the type of settlement that may be 
reached in the steel industry. That is be. 
cause the man who heads the copper 
panel is also chairman of the panel that 
is hearing the dispute in the steel ip- 
dustry. And what happens in steel, of 
course, will be the key to the course 
that wages will take in industry as a 
whole during 1952. 

The chairman of both the copper and 
steel panels is Harry Shulman, Yale 
University professor. While the panels’ 
recommendations are not binding upon 
the Wage Board, and the Wage Board’s 
recommendations are not binding upon 
employers and unions, they nevertheless 
are expected to form the basis of settle- 
ment for both disputes, and may be fol- 
lowed almost to the letter. 

Recommendations made in the cop- 
per and brass case, therefore, should be 
considered carefully by employers and 
unions. , 

A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
is recommended for the copper and 


United Press 


The industry view: big wage boosts are inflationary 
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It was the worst snowstorm of the year, 


but there was no stopping 


The Blizzard Baby and “Your Unseen Friend” 


THIS storm came out of nowhere... 


Hit the town with drifts that were 
shoulder-high in the flats—drifts that 
neither man nor beast nor ordinary 
plows could navigate. Everything was 
at a standstill. 


Everything but The Blizzard Baby, 
the town’s new rotary snowplow! 
There was no stopping her. 


She was built to keep going, to keep 
bucking big drifts, to keep riding 
deep ruts... hour after hour... in 
freezing cold weather. In her 
““pusher,’’ she had gears and axles 
made of tough, stress-resisting Nickel 
alloy steel! 


And in her rotary mechanism, she 
had more of these rugged, long-lived 
Nickel-containing alloys...in vital 
parts! That’s why the wearing, tear- 
ing job of sucking snow in, chewing 
up chunks, and spewing the spray 80 to 
100 feet off the road, didn’t wear The 
Blizzard Baby down. That’s why she 
could keep everlastingly at it till the 
town’s highways were clear. 


It’s easy enough to see what Nickel 
does for a snowplow on the home 
front or a jet plane on the defense 
front. But see the Nickel itself ...? 
You can’t... because it’s intermixed 
with other metals to add strength, 





That is why Nickel is called, ‘‘ Your 
Unseen Friend.”’ 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 


friendly metal useful, valuable ? How is 


it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders ? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of ‘The Romance of 
Nickel.’’ Write, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 501a, New York 5, 
N.Y, © 1952, T.I.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


heat-resistance, or other special 7p Ni k ] 
properties. 1C C ... Your Unseen Friend 











~ WITAFREZE gains production 
advantages in SACRAMENTO 


Throughout the U.S. and Canada ice 
cream manufacturers use Sacramento- 
made Vitafreze equipment for the pro- 
duction of frozen stick confections. In 
this Heartland area main or branch-plant 
manufacturing finds dollars-and-cents 
advantages. Your plant here gains elbow- 


room. You are centered on major markets 
and supply sources, strategically located 
to serve the entire West, favored by a 
climate that eliminates weather shut- 
downs and minimizes plant construction, 
maintenance and heating costs. Liveable 
... for factories and workers alike. 


! WRITE TODAY for "The Economy of the Sacramento Area”. Sixty 


pages of unvarnished fact. Room 207, SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT, Box 2391, Sacramento, Calif. 


\ SACRAMENTO HEARTLAND 
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SUN AND WATER BLESSED 
WITH ROOM TO GROW 














When your eye is on Pittsburgh — and 
three dozen towns in its orbit—you're 
spotting scores of furnace operations 
regularly checked by Cities Service 
Heat Provers. Here, where they know 
all kinds of furnace instruments, and 
where high efficiency is most urgent to- 
day, the application of Heat Provers by 
Cities Service is increasingly valued. 

It takes the Heat Prover to read si- 
multaneously for oxygen and combus- 
tibles, measured direct by actual gas 


teel Capital 


e 

analysis. And the Heat Prover’s con- 
tinuous rapid sampling reveals effects 
of furnace adjustments at once. The 
Heat Prover frees you of maintenance 
too, because it’s not an instrument you 
buy, but a Service we supply. Learn how 
the Cities Service Heat Prover can raise 
productivity for you .. . in iron, steel, 
ceramics, glass, cement or any other 
furnace operation. Write CITIES SERVICE 
Oi. Company, Dept. B 8, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York City 5. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Report rejects views 
of industry leaders . . 


brass workers. This is exactly what the 
union—the CIO United Auto Workers— 
had demanded. Steelworkers are ask. 
ing 18% cents an hour—15 cents in the 
form of a general raise and 3% cents for 
adjustments in job rates. The report in 
the copper case indicates that Chair. 
man Shulman’s steel panel may recom. 
mend as much as 15 cents for steel 
workers. If it does, it will be rejecting 
the arguments against such an increase 
that have been advanced by industry 
spokesmen such as Benjamin F. Fairless. 
president of U.S. Steel, and Marcus A, 
Follansbee, head of the Follansbee Steel 
Corp. 

Higher living costs are cited to justify 
11 cents of the proposed 15-cents-an- 
hour increase. This amount was recom- 
mended in the face of employer claims 
that a cost-of-living raise of more than 
8% cents an hour would violate poli- 
cies of the Wage Board. 

Greater productivity accounts for the 
remaining 4 cents of the 15. The Shul- 
man report, in proposing that copper and 
brass workers be rewarded for greater 
efficiency, is following the “annual im- 
provement” policy adopted by the auto- 
mobile industry last year. 

The Shulman report assumes that the 
Wage Board wiil adopt a_ productivity 
formula. This will be in line with de- 
mands made on behalf of the Steelwork- 
ers by their president, Philip Murray, 
and theiy general counsel, Arthur J. 
Goldberg. The Wage Board is expected 
to broaden its wage formula to permit 
annual productivity increases on top of 
living-cost adjustments. If it does, the 
4-cent figure probably will become 
standard in other industries that adopt 
the “annual improvement” policy. 

“Fringe” benefits, an item of dis- 
agreement in the steel dispute, are also 
recommended for the copper and brass 
workers by the Shulman panel. The 
panel proposes that employes with 15 
years’ service receive paid vacations of 
3 weeks, instead of the 2 now allowed. 
The steel union is asking for 3 weeks 
after 10 years, and 4 weeks after 15. 

But the Shulman panel does not limit 
its “fringe” recommendations for copper 
workers to the vacation issue. It also pro- 
poses that companies with no pension 
plans agree now to work out such plans 
by next autumn, with costs to be financed 
entirely by the companies. Adoption of 
this idea would have the effect of raising 
wage costs by a good deal more than lo 
cents an hour. 

The panel’s recommendation _ indi- 
cates that the Steelworkers may be mak- 
ing headway in their demand for 
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In his attempt to protect 


— : himself from misfortune 
eee Living-cost raises and the forces of evil, 


get panel approval man has adopted 
many curious practices, 















“fringes” on top of wage increases. If so, 
the Government’s recommendation may 
well be higher than the 15-cent pack- | 
age-wages and “fringes” combined— | 
that has been talked about as a likely 
settlement figure. 

Long-term contracts are suggested by 
the copper panel, possibly running into 
1956. If these are agreed upon, the 


panel recommends that cost-of-living ad- | " 4 Bit of their 


justments be made each quarter, as in 
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quto-industrv contracts, and that annual J — h, * / =. F 
raises of 4 cents be granted above those OWN back; z a 
adjustments. The steel union does not — 
want a long-term contract with cost-of- 
living escalator. It was a popular belief 
Prices also figure in the panel report. | among merchants long 


The Wage Board allowed productivity 


: ; insur 
raises to be granted in the auto industry ago that to insure good 


| fortune and avoid bad 
| luck—a small amount 

from the day’s first sale 

| should be returned to 

| the customer. 


Today’s businessman doesn’t trust to luck when it comes 
to the safety of his business. He knows hé must 





—United Press 


CIO'S GOLDBERG & MURRAY | eae 
The asking price: 18% cents Especially important, if records should be destroyed, is the 
. replacement of valuable papers and the collection of accounts 
to companies that agreed not to seek receivable. Without such replacement, few businesses 


price increases as a result of the pay | 
raises. Shulman does not think that this | 
principle can be carried over into dis- 


can continue, even though well covered by fire insurance. 


Our Valuable Papers and Accounts Receivable Policy 


pute cases without forcing WSB to de- pays for the replacement of all papers, films, documents 

cide whether a company can. afford the and other business records and also pays all sums 

pay increase without raising prices. that cannot be collected from customers because the records 
Thus, if WSB follows his proposal, it have been destroyed. Either one or both of these 

will reeommend productivity raises even protective features may be purchased. 

if companies apply for price relief at the 

Office of Price Stabilization. He also Our agent in your community will be glad to arrange for 

would base these pay raises on the gen- this vital safeguard for your business. Call him now! 


eral trend of improved output per worker 


rather than on the productivity of a 
given industry. 
The “union shop,” an issue in steel, 4 IT] FR [A ] 5 lJ : ETY 
» not involved in the copper case, so 
ere is no clue as to the panel’s feelin 
on that issue. It Posten” is mina RRRDEERANI ES EET COMPANY 
however, that the Government will not go 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


so f, P . ag sce ae = 
ar as to try to bring pressure on em FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


Ployers to sign “union shop” contracts 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STAT NDERWRITERS. INC. 
where they do not now have them. ina iaeeiaeaieaainees 


Mr. Shulman, as the key man in both 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., to help 
New York businessmen? This 
office sets up meetings with the 
proper personnel; provides in- 
formation on government 
agencies; keeps abreast of cur- 
rent regulations and restric- 
tions; aids in preparing appli- 
cationsand other papersneeded 
to carry on business with Fed- 
eral agencies. A New York 
State location always offers 
“extra”’ advantages. For book- 
let, “Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,’’ write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 192, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 











Develops Business at 


British Industries Fair 


“I found the BIF invaluable for seeing 


merchandise and developing contacts,” 
said Mr. Simmonds, President of the Paper 
Corporation of the United States, upon his 
return from last year’s BIF. “Some excel- 
lent business has developed through con- 
tacts made at the Fair, and I definitely plan 
to attend again this year.” 

British Industries Fair—London and Bir- 
mingham, May 5-16. For details, write or 
phone the nearest British Consulate, or; 
Commercial Department, British Embas- 
sy, Washington 5, D. C. 
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... Shulman a key man 
in ‘52 wage policies 


the steel and copper cases, is to be a 
man of importance in the Government's 
developing wage policies for 1952. For 
that reason, the report of the copper 
panel bears careful study by employ- 
ers and unions alike. It is the chairman 
who wields the balance of power in 
panels of this type, since industry and 
union members rarely agree. This was 
true in the copper case, where industry 
members dissented from some of Shul- 
man’s findings and labor members dis- 
sented from others. 


Spread of Jobs 
Faces Delays 


A new Government policy aimed at 
sending more arms orders into areas of 
heavy unemployment is not to offer a 
quick cure for the job problem. It will 
be months before the plan can show 
tangible results. 

The plan, just announced by De- 
fense Mobilizer C. E. Wilson, calls for 
moves to get arms contracts into spots 
where trained workers are idle because 
of curtailment of civilian-goods produc- 
tion. Military agencies and others offer- 
ing contracts would allow firms to charge 
possibly 10 per cent above the lowest 
bid received. 

In practice, however, there apparently 
will be much delay before the contracts 
go out on this basis. Even when con- 
tracts are handed out, it will not mean 
that jobs will open up immediately. 
Often a plant will need further time in 
which to tool up for a new type of pro- 
duction. The tooling-up time can run 
into six months or a year in complicated 
work. 

Protests already are being rushed in 
by Southern manufacturers and the mem- 
bers of Congress from their districts. 
Senators from the South promise to fight 
the order, which they contend will take 
business away from that region in order 
to help out Northern towns unable to 
compete on prices because of higher 
labor costs. 

They want to be sure that Southern 
textile mills, for example, do not lose 
their present advantage in bidding for 
defense orders. Northern employers have 
stated. that the textile defense orders are 
all going South. 

This objection from the powerful 
Southern bloc in Congress may tend to 
curtail use of the new Wilson order. Mr. 
Wilson has stated that his order cannot 
correct the long-range unemployment 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
...they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 

U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


| 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.¥, 
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to every office manager. The answer — 
by qualified experts—is in a 32-page 
manual which we'll bg glad to send, 


free, on request. Ask for Form 718 
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. . . Moves in Congress 
could block action 


problem of the Northern textile industry. 
Even so, there may be moves in Congress 
to insert a provision in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to prohibit the plan from 
taking effect. 

If the plan gets into operation, on the 
other hand, employers are not likely to 
get speedy action where they seek some 
of the defense business. First, it will be 
necessary for the Labor Department to 
decide which areas are to be listed as 
surplus-labor regions for purposes of this 
policy. A new Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee, headed by Arthur S. Flemming, 
of Wilson’s office, then will rule as to 
which areas can provide idle workers 
with the skills needed for defense pro- 
duction. 

Further delays are likely while Wilson's 
office checks over the list, and then it 








ARTHUR S$. FLEMMING 
He'll help the job find the man 


will take procurement agencies some time 
to determine whether available contracts 
can be manufactured in the plants that 
want the orders. 

Areas that might have a chance to get 
these contracts include auto centers of 
Detroit and Flint; the furniture city of 
Grand Rapids; various New England tex- 
tile and jewelry towns; New York City; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Altoona, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton, Pa.; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and Beaumont, Port Arthur 
and Laredo, Tex. 

Smaller areas that are listed as sur- 
plus-labor centers by the Labor De- 
partment include Cumberland, Md.; Crab 
Orchard, III.; Vincennes, Ind., and Potts- 
ville, Uniontown and Connellsville, Pa. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


SPEED YOUR 
SATPP/N/G 


STENCIL MACHINE 

Z Address shipments at high speed, 
sy low cost with MARSH-cut sten- 
=< cils. Three sizes—'2”, %4” or 1” 
letters. Electric or hand operated. 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


feeds ink for neat, quick stencil- 
ing. Saves time, ink, money. 


STENCIL INK 

Makes shipments look their best. 
Highest quality. Fast drying, per- 
manent. No shaking. Black, neat- 
as-print marks. 


Electric DIAL-TAPER 
IS. Electric gummed tape dispens- 
Z t) ing. Dial Control. Entirely auto- 
matic. Tape moistened with 
warm water. Better sealing with 

* 20% time and tape saving. 


FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 
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MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, tl. o 











1 Deep-Draw Press 
1 Die-Stamping Unit 
1 Assembly Press 

1 Die-Cast Trimmer 


1 Testing Machine 





You get ALL TEN 
-and more=in one 


MULTIPRESS™ 


—for Multipress is tops in versatility. Its speedy, 
accurate, oil-smooth efficiency and power control adapt 
quickly to dozens of precision jobs when properly 
tooled. One to 50-ton sizes and capacities; Index 


coy Table Feeds and other standard ac- 








1 Crimping Press 
1 Staking Press 

1 Blanking Unit ; 
1 Punch Press 


1 Swager 


cessories for special jobs. Write 
today for full details. 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 


1209 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Send This Issue 
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We’ve Been Asked:___ 


ABOUT NEW RULES 
FOR TAX RETURNS 


Are there changes in income tax rules, 

as well as in tax rates, this year? 
Yes, there are. Some of these changes 
provide major relief. Some add to 195] 
taxes. Some affect tax estimates for 1952, 
but not 1951 returns. 


What taxpayers are affected? 

To name some of them: Farmers, aged 
persons, people who sold their homes in 
1951, unmarried heads of households. 
self-employed persons, parents of chil- 
dren with small incomes of their own. 
taxpayers who took heavy losses from 
fire, storm, theft, accident, etc., in 1951. 


What's new for old people? 

They are allowed greater medical de- 
ductions. Others can take medical ey- 
pense as deductions only to the extent 
that such expense exceeds 5 per cent of 
income. For people past 65, the 5 per 
cent rule does not apply. In other words, 
they can take the full amount of their 
medical expenses up to the dollar limits 
that apply to all taxpavers. 


Do self-employed persons have to pay 

Social Security tax this March 15? 
Yes. They must pay it along with their 
regular income tax. It is to be computed 
on a separate “Schedule C” to be filed 
with their tax returns. 


. 

Is there a tax cut on 1951 income for 
unmarried heads of families? 
Not on 1951 income. However, _ this 
group—widows, divorcees, bachelors sup- 
porting parents in the same household, 
etc._do get a special, lower schedule 
of rates on 1952 income. That will affect 
the declarations of estimated 1952 taxes 
to be filed by March 15, 1952. New 
rates are.shown on the declaration form. 


How are parents of children with in- 
comes of their own affected? 
The definition of a dependent is changed. 
Heretofore, a child who earned $500 or 
more lost his status as a dependent. 
Beginning with 1951, that figure is 
changed to $600. You might have an- 
other look to see if your boy's summer 

job deprived you of an exemption. 


What about the man who sold his 
home at a profit in 1951? 
He is relieved of tax on the profit, pro- 
vided he buys another home within a 
year, paving as much for it as he got for 
the old house. If he pays less for the new 
house, he is subject to capital-gains tax 
on the difference, The purchase of the 
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Some Relief in Changes | 
e It's to your advantage to learn | INDUSTRIAL 
what's what in new tax rules. 
e Changes affecting returns to be | 
filed March 15 provide higher 
rates, but some relief, too. 
e Benefits are available to many | 
parents, homeowners, farmers, 0 N PA RA Dd Ff 
MAR.7 thru 16 


heads of households, others. 
3rd ANNUAL GREATER. MIAMI 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPOSITION 


DINNER KEY EXPOSITION HALL 
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new house can be within a vear before 

or after the sale of the old one. If you 

gld during 1951, and still expect to 
buy another within a year, report the 
sale on your tax return, but show no 
gain. When you buy, notify the collector. | 
If vou do not buy, vou will have to file | 
an amended return and pay the tax on | 
your gain. 


What's new for farmers? 





no ow tap lapel haat — Buyers... Manufacturers...Investors... PHOTOS, FACTS, FIGURES 
or draft livestock, held for a year or See some of the world’s finest merchandise, 7 nears ee eahengiale —— 
more before being sold, will be taxed as all made = Miami's smokeless, sunlit onan aigienteeiel sennpanien 
capital gains, but losses can be deducted factories... displayed ee ee : mnerorwen, ited handles 
in full from taxable income. (2) A pro- providing ample proof that light industry If you d like a copy when completed, 
vision that, if land is sold with unhar- thrives on Miami's ideal production, living — Dept. of Information, Room 
vested crops on it, any profit from the and working conditions! 304, City Hall, Miami, Florida. 


crops will be taxed as capital gains, 
while losses from the crops can be de- SPONSORED BY DADE COUNTY AND THE CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 
ducted in full. 





Any special new rates for farmers? 
No, but farmers are subject to general 
rate increases applicable to all taxpavers. 
New rates affect part of 1951 income, 
all of 1952 income. 








Any change on personal losses? 
Heretofore, personal losses from fire, 
ood, theft, ete., could be offset against 
only one year’s income. Under new 
mules, if 1951 income was not enough to — | 
cover such losses during that year, you 
can charge the remainder against in- 
come of 1950 or against future income 
of the five-year period 1952-56. Same 
principle applies to auto accidents, if 
not caused by willful negligence. Some 
may be able to get refunds on 1950 
taxes, 


seeing-hearing environment 


~~ 
After a decade of research the 45 year 
old F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
in cooperation with Massachusetts (* 
Institute of Technology has perfected 
a luminous-acoustical ceiling which =» 
provides perfect seeing-hearing con- 
ditions in offices, drafting rooms, _~— 
laboratories, research areas, display 93) 
rooms, study areas. sai 
The Wakefield Ceiling is a complete 
“package’— an over-all plastic ceiling ———= 
diffusing glareless, shadowless light over 
all the room-—integrated with sound- 
absorbing baffles—the whole built at the 
Wakefield plant to your specifications 
for new or existing rooms—and installed 
entirely by a Wakefield-licensed electrical 
contractor. You should know more about 








Correction 
In the issue of Feb. 8, 1952, the state- 
ment was made on this page that Gov- 
émment regulations prohibit the use of 
aluminum in building homes. This state- the Wakefield Ceiling. Send coupon for 
ment was incorrect. Fabricated-alumi- astrated bockle:, 
tum materials, known as “B” products, | (Re 




















still may be used in home construction. ‘Too B. W. Wehekedd Beans Compeary 

These include such items as windows, Vermilion, Ohio 

g are —— ? Oo + a _ 7 i " 

aig sing, insulation, and prefabe COheiisfee lee te Waleheld Ealing, wet Booklet on 
é prefabri : 

cated- duct work. The ¢ Govermeeet does Ce | | NG Name = 

prohibit the use of aluminum other than Company 

Class “B” products in the building of | Address a — 

homes, City and Zone State 
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Crosscurrents in the business situation 


are growing stronger as the defense 
program cuts the supply of new 
homes, autos and metal products for 
consumers, While supplies of clothing, 
leather foodstuffs and many 
building materials remain abundant. 
Wholesale prices show the forces at 
work. Since January 1, prices of tex- 
tile products and building materials 
have fallen steadily, while metals 
and metal products have gone up. 
Farm-product and food prices have 
been dropping. 

Sensitive commodities, especially agri- 
cultural products, have been weakest. 
In the seven days ended February 6, 
corn fell 6 cents per bushel; wheat 
and barley, 3. Wool was down 5 cents 
per pound; flaxseed, 21; rubber, 2. 
Hogs lost 37 cents per hundred 
pounds; steers, 12. 

Supplies of farm commodities should be 
ample this year, barring crop failures. 
Crop-production goals of the 
ment are 6 per cent above actual out- 
put of 1951. Meat supply promises to 
be at least as large as last year’s. Fats 
and oils are plentiful. Fears of a short 
supply of cotton are being allayed by 
the textile-industry slump. 


goods, 


Govern- 


Defense orders for military goods, mean- 


while, continue piling up. On January 
1, the total placed since start of the 
Korean war had mounted to 76 bil- 
lion dollars. That leaves about 100 
billion still to be placed from dollars 
already voted by Congress or re- 
quested by the Administration. 

A new-home shortage can develop. 


Metals allotted by the Government are 


enough to: build only 800,000. units, 
even if builders reduce the amount of 


(1935-39=100) 
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metal used per home. That compares 
with 1.1 million built in 1951. Of the 
800,000, as many as 250,000 may be 
in critical defense-housing areas, leav- 
ing only 550,000 for other areas. 


Supply of mortgage credit promises to 


be large enough to keep demand 
least up to the 800,000 level, and per- 
haps well above it. Only 4.5 billions of 
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new mortgage money will be needed 
to finance 800,000 new homes, com- 
pared with 6.5 billions needed last 
year. Savings are piling up now in 
lending institutions. 


Stimulus to demand for homes will be 


given by easier credit terms voted by 
Congress last year on houses selling 
for less than $12,000. To meet that 
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demand, as well as to conserve me. 
als, builders are shifting to smaller 
homes. Thus, a large part of the 80). 
000 homes will be in a price Tange 
where purchases can be made on eay 
credit terms. 

Surpluses of some building materi 
promise to grow as fewer homes ap 





built. Mill stocks of lumber last De. 
cember 1 were four times the total of 
unfilled orders. Stocks otf deal 


were double those of a year earliey 
Supplies of brick, gypsum board, ¢. 
ment and asphalt roofing should gro 
as home building falls off. 

Prices of building materials are likely tp 
drop for a number of items. On th 
other hand, higher prices for steel 
now threatened by union wage &. 
mands, seem likely to lift prices of 
metal products, including furnace, 
water heaters and_ other items of 
plumbing and heating equipment. 

The cost of building a home, as the 
top chart shows, now stands at an all 
time high. A home that cost $10,000 
to build in 1939 will now cost near 
$24,000. Unless wages rise sharply, 
the total cost of building a home may 
drop a bit this year. 

The price of a home bought from a 
speculative builder, in contrast with the 
cost of building it, could hold firm or 
even rise. That would be possible if 
demand for homes runs far above the 
number built. 

Demand for homes, when defense 
spending turns down, will not have 
been exhausted by overbuilding, as 
was the case in 1929. One effect ot 


keeping building down now is to as- 
sure a strong market for homes when 
business activity may need support. 
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(nce upon atime... 


Once upon a time trains gave you a strictly one-way, 
eye-level view of the scenery. You could travel from 
coast to coast without ever discovering that mountains 
have tops...canyons have bottoms! 


























Aboard the Vista-Dome California Zephyr, the most talked-about train 
in the country, you enjoy day-long Vista-Dome views of the Colorado 
Rockies, Sierra Nevada and California's fabulous Feather River Canyon, 


Luxurious sleeping cars, chair coaches, five Vista-Domes! NO EXTRA FARE! 


THE VISTA-DOME 
































California Lepr 


The most talked-about train in the country ! 


Daily between Chicago and San Francisco via Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake City 
on the Burlington, Rio Grande and Western Pacific Railroads 
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INCLUDE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VIA SAN FRANCISCO—NO ADDITIONAL RAIL FARE! 
Write Jos. G. Wheeler, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., San Francisco 5 





Meet the Champion! 


Blast Furnace “'H’’ at Sparrows Point, Md., Breaks Own World Record in Pig Iron Production 


In April, 1948, a new blast furnace was 
“lighted off” at Bethlehem’s steel plant 
at Sparrows Point, Md., near Baltimore. 
This furnace became known to men at 
the plant as Furnace “H”. Since the day 
it started up, Furnace “H” has been 
continuously at work, converting the iron 
ore, coke and limestone charged into its 
great 28-foot-diameter hearth into mol- 


ten pig iron to be processed into steel. 

In August of last year Furnace “H” 
made a new world’s record by turning 
out 55,835 tons of pig iron, more than 
any blast furnace had ever before pro- 
duced in a single month. Later, it beat 


its own world record with an output of 
56,010 tons in one month. 

In less than four years of continuous 
operation Furnace “H” has turned out 
a total of substantially more than two 
million tons of pig iron. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 



































Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can expect Government to be much more lenient in applying controls. 

Health of civilian industry is getting about as much attention now as the 
requirements of the fast-growing arms industry. 

Material allocations to civilian producers are likely to be raised in 
the months ahead. It's an election year and disturbances are unwelcome. 

Arms industry also is being geared to a slower rate of growth. 

What the new policy means is that Government is not going to be tough on 
any industry, or any industrial area, if toughness can possibly be avoided. 
The betting is that ways of avoiding toughness will be found. 











To get specific about the recent trend in defense policy: 

Aluminum is being released by the armed services. In April-June of this 
year, 15 million pounds of aluminum are to be turned back. 

Auto industry is expected to get a bigger aluminum allotment. 

Steel shortage has about disappeared, except for alloys, structural type. 
Copper shortage persists, but manufacturers are switching to aluminun, 
which is getting more plentiful. This trend already worries copper producers. 

Building industry in Washington, D.C., and possibly New York City, is to 
get larger allotments of materials to prevent unemployment. 

A metals "bank" is being set up by defense officials to take care’of hard= 
ship cases. Plants pinched for metals can draw on this reserve. 

These are signs that controls will not starve very many firms so far as 
materials are concerned. Plants may not get as much as they want, but they stand 
to get something--enough to keep on producing. 

















Another sign of leniency is the new policy of placing defense contracts in 
areas where there is unemployment, such as Detroit. (See page 74.) 

Small plants are in line for more assistance. Defense Department is al- 
lowed to favor small plants on advertised bids, even if they are not low bidders. 
Negotiated bids also can favor the small plant. 














Government stockpile also may be tapped to ease supply shortages. 

Stockpile tapping, in fact, already has taken place. Last year, 10,000 tons 
of aluminum, 55,000 tons of copper, 30,000 tons of lead were released. 

Diverted from delivery to the stockpile were substantial amounts of alumi- 
num, columbite, copper, fluorspar, lead, manganese, nickel, tungsten, zinc. 

Stockpile buying was less during the second half of 1951 than during the 
first half. Total July-December additions amounted to 357 million dollars, com- 
pared with 462 million in the January-June period. 

Chances are that stockpiling will not be allowed to interfere with output in 
the current year. All of Government policy now is being based clearly on the 
assumption that there will be no major war in 1952. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


There are further signs that factories have a lot of materials on hand, 
Business inventories stood at 69.4 billion dollars at the end of 195l. 
Inventory gain during the year totaled 9.7 billion dollars. 
Manufacturers' stocks accounted for most of the rise--8.7 billion. 
Increase in factory inventories, moreover, was about 90 per cent in actual 
materials, 10 per cent in price. That's a Commerce Department estimate. 
Durable-goods plants accounted for 6.2 billion of the inventory increase. 
This suggests that metalworking plants started the year well stocked with 
materials, in raw, semifinished, or finished state. It is quite probable that 
defense plants have large inventories. 




















Retailers and wholesalers ended the year with about the same physical vol- 
ume of inventories as they had at the start of the year. Indication is that trade 
inventories are in better balance with sales than a few months ago. 

Better-balanced inventories, in turn, point to rising factory orders. 











Soft-goods industries probably can look forward to higher demand. 

Civilian consumption of apparel wool last year was the lowest since 1938. 

Buying of cotton goods has been hesitant since almost a year ago. 

Shoe production has been running 14 per cent below a year ago. 

An upturn in these lines is a reasonable expectation. These are goods that 
wear out rather quickly. People probably will need to replace shoes and clothing 
and there is no doubt that they have the money to buy them. 














Employment, over all, continues high, despite pockets of joblessness. 

At work during January were more than 59.7 million people in civilian jobs. 
That was about 1.25.million fewer than in December, but a reduction in employment 
is normal at this time. It is the low point for farm work and construction, and 
a lot of temporary employes are laid off after Cnristmas. 

Unemployment increased by 400,000 from December to January. Reason why 
employment dropped more than unemployment rose is that a good many temporary 
holiday workers did not seek other jobs, but left the labor force. 

Joblessness actually is smaller now than last year. 

These figures, issued by Commerce Department, indicate that unemployment is 
not a national problem, however painful it may be in some communities. 














Food prices dropped slightly, on an average, from December to January. 

Food supply is expected to increase during the current year. That may tend 
to keep prices from rising very far in the months ahead. 

Cattle on feed numbered 5.1 million on January l--a record. That is an 
indication that marketings will increase and prices decline. 

Hog prices, however, are expected to rise. Marketings are small. 

If farm goals are met this year, there should be no sharp price rises. 














Cold and stormy weather is expected on the Atlantic Seaboard in February. 

Below-normal temperatures are indicated for the entire Midwest and East. 

Florida is expected to have below-normal temperatures, but is to escape the 
heavy rains predicted for the rest of the Atlantic Coast. 

Above-normal temperatures, with moderate to light precipitation, are seen 
for most other sections. California is expected to be warm, with light rain. 
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If your plant uses machine tools 


with tableways 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


NOT TO READ 





| THESE STATEMENTS 


188 metalworking concerns which buy 
all their other lubricants from our compet- 
itors insist on the use of Sunoco Way 
Lubricant. They tell us no other refiner has 
a comparable product. 


38 leading machine tool manufacturers 
approve or specifically recommend the use 
of Sunoco Way Lubricant on the tableways 
and slides of their metalworking equipment. 


5 different metalworking problems have 
frequently disappeared as if by magic when 
Sunoco Way Lubricant was applied. 
Most such problems, while attributed to 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


other causes, were proved to be the result 
of the use of inadequate tableway lubri- 
cants. Sunoco Way Lubricant has elimi- 
nated trouble supposedly caused by poor 
machine tool design and deficiencies in 
hydraulic drives. Sunoco Way Lubricant 
also has cleared up inability to hold close 
tolerances and has put an end to poor fin- 
ishes and scoring of ways. 


Want to see factual case histories and learn 
more about this product? Send for illustrat- 
ed booklet “Sunoco Way Lubricant.” Sam- 
ples are available, too, to companies in the 
metalworking industry. Write Dept. US-2. 
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Finance Week 








Chrysler Airtemp 


Why Government Needs 
Big Profits for Business 


Look for a high-profit policy at least part of the direct cost of Wage 
‘ increases that are expected in steel and 

_ toward business. The Government oth.c. industries. 
_ needs the money to keep rearma- Steel, as a basic industry, is likely to 
ment going. set a pattern—more pay for workers, 
E : higher costs for industry, a lift in price 
Corporation taxes are footing ceilings to cover those extra costs, maybe 
a bigger share of federal ex- 2 new boost in living costs in time, pos- 


penses. They'll yield 22.9 billion sibly another round of pay demands, 


more inflation. 
dollars this year. Yet that, apparently, is the pattem 
A drop in earnings can upset the Government must risk if it is to pro. 
h 2 tect its revenue system. 

Government income quickly. So The hard facts about where the Goy- 

the trend is to support profits. ernment stands are these: 
‘ Corporations, out of their profits, are 
Steel is the test. counted on to pay the U.S. Treasury 
22.9 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
vear and 27.8 billion in the vear that 
begins next July 1. Corporation. taxes 











It is beginning to sink in on Govern- 
ment officials now that, at least 
through this period of big Tearma- never produced more than 16.4 billion 
ment costs, the level of business — dollars in any year during World War IL 
profits in this country has got to be On the average, taxes now take about 
kept high. 60 cents out of every dollar that corpora- 

That point is being driven home by _ tions earn. Many companies pay more 
the current dispute over wages and __ than that. 

Solid comfort—every month of the prices in the steel industry. Outside of individual incomes, cor- 
year—is yours with Chrysler Air- More than ever before, the Govern- poration profits represent the biggest 
temp Climate. Just imagine, you ment’s tax system leans on collections out source of revenue that the Government 
can install a Year-’Round Air Con- of corporation profits. If those profits has. 

ditioner in your home that will 





automatically keep indoor tempera- were to decline sharply, the props would When Government goes in for policies 
tures within the “Comfort Zone.” be knocked from under the tax structure. that affect corporation profits, it is deal- 
This model heats in winter and For that reason, if for no other, the ing in big money. . 

cools in summer, yet the cost is Government can be expected to stand The practical side of this problem of 
surprisingly low. Or, if your present aside and let steel prices rise to cover maintaining the level of corporate-tax 


furnace, regardless of make, is a 
forced air type, you can have a 
“Packaged” cooling unit added for 
summer comfort. Ask your nearby 
dealer about the entire line of | 
Chrysler Airtemp “Comfort Zone” | 
products for home, business and | 
industry. Or mail in coupon direct. 
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Government tak 


ordinary | 
There is a Chrysler Airtemp product or system | f 
to control indoor climate the year ‘round— 


heating or cooling—in one room or an entire 
building —Residential, Commercial, Industrial. i 





AIRTEMP DIVISION 





j 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION j Out of each ; 
DAYTON 1, OHIO | a 
| | of “excess” | 
tion | ' + 
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SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 














; not “tall tales” — the amazing things 
you hear about the Southland these days. Big 

things are happening down Dixie way. 
Southern industry is on the march. Industrial 

development in the South is at an all-time peak. 


Today the “song of the South” is the enthu- 
siastic chatter of riveting guns as new factories 
eo up. It’s the steady hum of countless machines 


turning out manufactured products of all kinds. 


This is the music of modern Dixie. Come down 


and listen to it. Come down and see! 


“Look Ahead — Look South!’ 


Pherry A pity 


President 














HOW TO GET A 


Well Koundec! 
Ficeture 


OF WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE 
NATION'S MOST DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 











If you are doing business in St. Louis 
or contemplate doing business here, it’s 
important to get the complete picture 
of what’s happening in this vast and 
varied industrial area. 

Your representatives know your par- 
ticular field, but for broad planning you 
need someone in the center of all the 
activity here. 

That’s where the First National Bank 
in St. Louis can help . . . substantially. 
For First National is at the very hub of 
St. Louis’ business activity . . . is in 
contact with its largest industries every 
day. Its directors hold key positions in 


many of them. We know who’s who and 
what’s what and how to get things done 
in St. Louis. It’s a pleasure to serve our 
out-of-town customers in any way we 
can. It will be a pleasure to serve you. 


bak 


THE FIRST 


iN ST.LOUIS 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 
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. . . Pay jump would cut lev 
of U.S. Steel 240 millions 


revenue is shown by the chart appear. 
ing on page 84. 

Out of ordinary profits—profits tha 
are considered “normal” for a given om, 
pany—the U.S. Treasury takes 52 cent 
on the dollar. 

Out of “excess” profits—the amow; 
above “normal’—the Treasury gets §) 
cents on the dollar. That is the combina 
tion of the 52 per cent regular tax anj 
the 30 per cent excess-profits tax. 

Any decline in earnings, to the e. 
tent that it affects companies subject to 
EPT, comes first out of that top, 82-ccnt 
layer. 

The company itself loses 18 cents of 
each dollar of the decline in profit. The 


_ Government loses 82 cents. 


With taxes at that level, even a mod- 
erate drop in corporation profits can hurt 
the U.S. Treasury badly. Aware of that, 
the Treasury is not likely to stand quieth 
by while another Government agency 
forces the steel industry to absorb the 
cost of the proposed wage increase out 
of profits. 

Federal stake in profits wa 
pointed up by Benjamin F. Fairless, pres. 
ident of U.S. Steel Corp., in testimony 
before a panel of the Wage Stabilization 
Board in New York. 

He gave figures, based on 1951 opera- 
tions of U.S. Steel, to show what would 
happen if that company were to absorb 
the proposed wage increase for workers 
without any markup in the price of steel: 

The amount of tax paid to the 
Federal Government would be te- 
duced by about 60 per cent. 

Of total cost of the wage increase, 
about 79 per cent would come of 
the company’s federal income tax- 
in effect, would be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Two per cent would come out of 
U.S. Steel’s tax payments to State 
and local governments. 

The remaining 19 per cent would 
be taken out of retained earnings, 
money that otherwise would be 
used in large part to expand steel 
production. 

On the basis of Mr. Fairless’s estimate 
that U.S. Steel’s federal tax would be 
reduced by 60 per cent, the Govert- 
ment’s loss in revenue from that one 
company and its subsidiaries would be 


‘roughly 240 million dollars a year. 


Mr. Fairless warns the Government 
that, if steelworkers get what they are 
asking, similar pay increases almost sute- 
ly will spread throughout industry. 

He figures that such general increases 
in pay, if not accompanied by price I 
creases, will reduce federal revenue from 
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THESE MEN DESIGNED 


Whenever the accent is on speed 
and thoroughness, men who are 
wholly familiar with the problem 
are called upon. In World War 
II, when military vehicles were 
needed fast, Fruehauf engineers 
designed 126 specific units for 
the job—101 of them were pro- 
duced in Fruehauf plants, the 
remaining 25 by competitive 
manufacturers. 

These men are still on the job, 
designing Trailers for civilian 
and military use ... working to 
provide hauling equipment to 
keep the civilian economy mov- 
ing and the military supplied. 


| Ms Different y 





DURING WORLD WAR II 


Their Experience is an Invaluable Asset 
in Today’s Defense Effort 


They have won the right to per- 
form now on defense contracts, 
and are doing so. 


One group of men cannot do 
the whole job—nor can one seg- 
ment of an industry. It takes 
help from many other manufac- 
turers to supply necessary com- 
ponent parts and basic materials. 
Large plants keep small plants 
running. And small plants make 
the larger ones strong. Fruehauf’s 
2745 suppliers are playing just 
as important a part as Fruehauf. 
Fruekauf Trailer Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


EVERYBODY Shaves in a UNITED Defense Effort 


FRUEHAUF Frasers .. 


T Bee 
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"ENGINEERED 


ANSPORTATION’’ 











noise can be an important factor, for it creates strain and 


tension, causes errors, impairs efficiency. That's why — 





WRITE NOW for free copy 
of the informative booklet, 
“25 Answers to Questions 
on Sound Conditioning.’’ 
The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. USR-22, 1205S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, III. In Can- 
ada, Dominion Sound Equip- 
ments, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 











Acousti-Cetotex 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 












PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


2 er. AES 
BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment 
quickly ...easily...economically 
binds pages of all sizes into 
handsome custom-made _book- 
lets. Pages turn easily ...lie flat. 
New models cost less than a 
typewriter...save 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

m Send today for 2 use- 

——! ful, valuable pocket 

memo books. Striking 

examples of handsome 

GBC plastic binding... 

absolutely FREE. Receive also illus- 

trated brochure showing how GBC 

can improve your literature ...save 
money, too. No obligation. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 West Belmont Ave., Dept. USN-2 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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— Stony... 


PACKED WITH 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE 
INDUSTRIALIST 
SEEKING NEW 
PLANT 
LOCATIONS 














Confidential a 
i iidings Lis 
avsilebi Buia 
New Series of industrial 
Maps. 
Special Reports 


















.. Are Yours 
for the Asking! 








In addition to the Maps and Buildings List, 

| Missouri will make confidential surveys and 

| special reports that can pin-point markets, 

location sites and transportation facilities, 
as they apply to your particular location 

| problem. Missouri will be glad to initiate 
such reports ...in cooperation with men 
from your own staff if you wish. 

All — or any one — of these services are available to 


you NOW. Write, wire or call. ee 

















MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. B-27 Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Tax cost of general raise 
is put at 11 billions... 


corporation taxes by about 15 billion dol. 
lars a year. That’s out of a total of 27.8 
billion in the next fiscal year. 

However, as Mr. Fairless points out 
part of that would be made up by jp, 
creased tax collections out of Workers’ 
higher wages. He estimated the net loss 
“conservatively” at 11 billion dollars 
year. 

That, at best, is only an approxima- 
tion. However, figures on manutacturing 
corporations alone, which can be esti. 
mated fairly closely, suggest that My. 
Fairless’s calculation of the revenue loss 
from all corporations may not be too far 
off. 

Manufacturing corporations in 195] 


U.S. STEEL'S FAIRLESS 
+ +. @ warning to the Treasury 


accounted for roughly 60 per cent of the 
before-tax profits of all corporations. If 
these companies were to absorb wage in- 
creases of the size proposed for the steel 
industry, their aggregate taxes to the 
Federal Government would be reduced 
by about 8.7 billion dollars. That is a 
little less than 60 per cent of the figure 
of 15 billion used by Mr. Fairless for all 
corporations. 

What all this means is that Govem- 
ment finds it is in no position to stand in 
the way of a high level of business 
profits. 

Alternatives to a policy of encourag- 
ing big profits can be found, but they 
raise serious problems. 

One way is to accept the increased 
budget deficit that would be caused by 
reduced profits and reduced tax collec: 
tions from corporations. As it is, the Fed- 
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.../n prices or revenue, 
Government is sure to lose 


eal Government is to run a deficit offi- 
cally estimated at 14.4 billion dollars 
in the fiscal year beginning in mid-1952. 
With a sharp decline in profits, that 
wuld jump to 20 billion or more. 

Government borrowing on a scale to 
meet such a deficit would be highly 
inflationary. 

Another way out would be to raise 
other taxes by the amount necessary to 
afset the loss in revenue from corpora- 
tion profits. Principal source would have 
be individual income taxes, mainly in 
the middle and lower brackets. Rates 
in the upper brackets are so high now 
that the leeway for new increases is 
limited. 

Trouble is that any major rise in in- 
dividual taxes will add just that much 
more to the worker’s cost of living, and 
the unions will be back for still more in- 
ceases in pav. To date, in terms of dol- 
lars, the average worker's tax increase 
has been small, yet the steel union is 
wing taxes as one of the reasons tor de- 
manding a pay raise. 

So the process starts all over again. 
The worker’s taxes go up. The union de- 
mands and gets a pay increase. Business 
costs go up, and selling prices are in- 
ceased. Cost of living rises, and labor 
demands another pay raise. 

Whatever happens, the pay in- 
qease in steel is going to cost the Gov- 
emment a considerable amount of money. 

If the Office of Price Stabilization 
blocks a price rise to cover the cost of 
higher wages, profits will go down and 
the U.S. Treasury will lose revenue. 
ow much will depend upon the size of 
the pay boost and how widely the for- 
mula is applied in other industries. 

If OPS does permit a price increase 
0 cover higher wage costs, then the 
Government will have to pay more for 
what it buys—tanks, guns, trucks, ships, 
much of the hardware of war. 

Either way, the Government loses. 
_In the end, the choice probably will 
% to let steel prices go up, even though 
itmeans higher prices for steel and steel 
products. Government uses only about 
we fifth of the total production of steel. 
Cost of a price increase on steel products 
bought by Government would be much 
ess than the revenue cost of a drop in 
steel profits. 

Not long ago, top Government men 
were sharply critical of the profits that 
Were being earned by industry. That 
attitude is beginning to soften now, even 
though before-tax profits in 1951 were the 
ighest ever seen in this country. The 
realities of revenue needs are showing 


) UP in official thinking. 
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I'm glad our bank 
recommended AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE 













































| Recently one of our biggest 
customers was forced out of 
business by a flood, couldn't 
pay their account with us... 


You can imagine how that would 
have left us up in the air... 


> 


, 
~ 











AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
pays you when your 
customers can't. ” 


If we hadn't had AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE, we couldn't 
have paid our suppliers. 










This book gives more details on 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE-—helps 





AMERICAN CrepiT INsuRANCE completes your pro- 
gram of protection ... enables you to get cash for 
past due accounts... improves your credit standing 
with banks and suppliers. Write for our book “Why 
Safe Credits Need Protection” to AMERICAN CREDIT 
InpEMNITY Company or NEw York, Dept. 44, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Offices in 
principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


FE La. PRESIDENT 


American Credit (gah. 
Insurance SS 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
89 


AMERICAN 













THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning bottled in bond 
bourbon. Choose CHURCHILL and you’ll enjoy 


a full-flavored distinguished Kentucky favorite 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION * OWENSBORO, KY. 


Issue. 
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Cramman\ Business Around the World 









LONDON @® PARIS © WASHINGTON e@ ESSEN 





>> World-trade channels are again getting choked with restrictions..... 
Biggest trading bloc in the world--the sterling area--is getting the trade 








shackles out again. British curbs on imports are to be followed by similar 
curbs in South Africa and Australia. India and New Zealand, already having 
stiff restrictions, will continue them in effect. 

Meanwhile, France, fourth largest trader in the world, is dusting off im- 
port quotas--to be used especially against neighbors. 

The U.S., largest single factor in world trade, finds growing objection to 
its brand of import quotas--on cheese and other dairy products especially. 

British and French restrictions grow out of balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties. Chief victims of new British and French import regulations are 
countries like Denmark, the Netherlands and Italy. 

The same countries are hit hardest by U.S. import quotas on dairy products. 
And they are raising louder and louder squawks about it. They say the U.S. is 
reneging on its freer-trade policies and promises made frequently since the war. 

They ask how countries can climb out of dollar deficits if their chief 
exports to the U.S. are held down. They are afraid other "Special interests" 
in the U.S. will put across import quotas on other products. They can't under- 
stand how the U.S. can treat allies in this way. 

The British and French actions are not liked on the Continent, either. 
But it is understood that these two countries are ina real jam. 

Other European countries have in the past, and will in the future, get in 
the same difficulties and will probably be forced to cut imports, too. 

Consequently, there's more sympathy for the substantial British and French 
import cuts than for the far more limited U.S. import restrictions. 





























>> France, like Britain, is running deep in the red on foreign trade..... 

French imports last year exceeded exports by the equivalent of 970 million 
dollars. Gap was more than three times as wide as in 1950. Exports in recent 
months have been falling off. Imports, climbing, reached a new high in December. 

High prices for raw materials push up import value. But, because of high 
Selling prices, French exports have been declining and orders dropping. 

France has been showing a very heavy trade deficit with European neighbors, 
the sterling area and dollar countries. The French, as usual, have a surplus in 
trade with their empire but this can't be converted into dollars or gold. 

Foreign-exchange holdings have, therefore, nose-dived in the last year. 

Gold, too, is having to be paid out in increasing amounts against debts 
owed neighboring countries through the Eafopean Payments Union. 

U.S. aid to France, to the tune of 600 million dollars, is promised before 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


June 30. But little of this has come through yet. About half--or 300 million-. 
is supposed to be economic aid. Mainly for coal, oil and other materials to 





Support the French rearmament effort. But the French now think it unlikely 
that all the U.S. funds promised can be spent before June 30. Anyway, U.S. aid 
dollars can't be laid out to pay French bills to neighbors. 

So the French now are to reduce drastically all imports from Europe except 
the most essential (basic foods and certain raw materials). This move wipes out 
the trade liberalization of 1950. Then import quotas were removed on 75 per 





cent of all French trade with other members of the EPU. 





>> Slicing imports doesn't solve France's basic problem--inflation. 

In fact, cutting imports may stimulate hoarding and inflation. 

Prices in France in the last year have gone up twice as fast as in Britain, 
four times as fast as in Germany and Italy, 15 times as fast as in the U.S. 

Wages keep jumping up, too, but with a lag. Heavier labor and material 
costs, stiffer taxes and well-maintained profit margins have all pushed prices 
of French products to very high levels. This is affecting export sales, as well 
as causing discontent and labor grumbling at home. 

Further devaluation of the franc is one way to make exports cheaper to for- 
eign buyers. But devaluation also makes imports more expensive for the French. 
It's a question whether devaluation would be wise right now. 

Chances are that, instead of devaluing, the French Government will again 
try to sit on the inflation by raising tax rates. This is little more than 
a gesture in France, where tax evasion is a fine art. 





























Meanwhile, French confidence is undermined by mistrust of the currency. 





And erosion of the franc's value reflects inflation of prices. It's a 





vicious circle. Rapid succession of new French governments makes any steady 





anti-inflationary policy virtually impossible to carry out. 


>> Efforts to raise Western Germany's coal output are paying off..... 
January production, at a new postwar high, was 7 per cent above the year- 
earlier level. But it was still 6% per cent below the 1938 monthly average. 
Favorable showing in January stemmed from two main factors. Since January 
1, a wage bonus has been paid for increased production. Also, more miners are 
being shifted to the richer, wider seams in German mines. 











Effect of producing more coal is that more will be available for German 
industry. Imports of expensive U.S. coal will be cut. It's quite unlikely that 
German coal exports will be increased, although neighbors could use more. 

To lift German coal output much further, a lot of capital is necessary. 

More mechanization is needed in German mines. Only one fifth of them are 
now fully mechanized. A great deal of the machinery is in need of repair. 

Much new housing is needed for German miners. Fighting damaged thousands 
of houses in the Ruhr. Rebuilding is very slow. Many miners, now in temporary 
barracks, don't like to live away from their families, and often quit. 

Sources of capital for mechanization and housing are inadequate. They in- 

















clude mining company funds, special levies of the German Government and indirect 
American aid. It's doubtful whether mining companies themselves can raise much 
capital until their ownership is determined. Allied authorities are now 
breaking up German steel-coal combines into smaller companies. 

So serious bottlenecks still are to hamper German coal production. 
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New and exclusive office procedures—using Remington Visible Systems—give you the facts you need to get top pro- 
Rand’s unique team of Punched-Card Methods and Kardex duction from available facilities ... at lowest possible cost! 


2 ways to get more production — faster 





1. Shorten the production planning cycle by getting secure all the facts they need to comply with govern- 


firm schedules into the plant faster... and ment regulations on inventories and to report re- 
2. Speed actual production by eliminating the causes quirements under CMP. Most important, they get 
of many delays on the production line. these facts as a routine procedure without maintain- 


Here’s how you do it. Use Remington Rand ing separate records. 


punched-card machines to develop, correlate, sort For Production Executives: New 
| and print the “mass” of facts you need for efficient 56-Page study, Production Con- 


. ‘ trol Systems and Procedures 
’ ! 
production planning. It’s the fastest method known! (y 1968) outlines complete pro- 


Then, for effective control, post essential facts to cedures for engineering, produc- 
a Kardex visible system. Kardex graphically charts tion planning and progress, 
machine load, material and tool 


. f procurement and control. Call 
ments and control procurement, receipts and dis- the nearest Remington Rand 


the facts you need to determine scheduled require- 


bursements of all parts and materials. Business Equipment Center, or 
Users report these outstanding results. They "ite to Management Controls 

3 : ; : Reference Library, Room 1646 
maintain schedules... meet promised delivery dates 315 Fourth Dvn Mow Week 6 


... keep all inventories in balance. What’s more, they New York. 


Remington. Mand 





















New Wage Stabilization Rulings on 


Employee Benefit Plans 





benefit planning. We are well equipped to assist you 


in your study of this vital problem. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


Chicago New York San Francis 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 
f 


Washington Columbus Phoenix 








Are YOU Ready for a 
TAX INVESTIGATION? 





Not unless your records are systematically 


and safely stored . . . and readily accessible. 
ss FREE BOOKLET! 
\ Send for our MANUAL OF 


RECORD 

PRACTICE. 
1. Tells how long to 
keep specific records 
for your protection. 


STORAGE 


2. Shows best procedures 
in record storage. 





No obligation. Just clip this ad and mail to 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
U.S. and Canada. al 


STORAGE BOXES 





For economical record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 25 stock sizes, answer your problems. 
90,000 repeat users—positive proof of quality. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. ¢ Chicago 5, Ill. 
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BROKERS e 


The new regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board 


can have an important effect upon your employee 


Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Vancouver 


CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 








Everything 
they need in 


CONTRA COSTA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Everything Industry Demands: 


DOW CHEMICAL—JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CALIFORNIA-HAWAIIAN SUGAR 
SHELL OIL—UNION OIL 
COLUMBIA STEEL—KROEHLER 
STANDARD OIL—RHEEM 
FIBREBOARD—ASSOCIATED OIL 
CERTAIN-TEED—HERCULES 
ATLAS—FORD—PULLMAN 
NIAGARA—GAR WOOD 





And many others . . . Large and Small. 


SO WILL YOU! 








For industry sites look at 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY’S 


70 miles of waterfront on the 
mainland side of 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT ASS‘N. 


(An official county agency) 
838 Escobar Street, Martinez, California 


Write for our illustrated OPPORTUNITY FOLDER 











News-Lines : 





YOU CAN soon feel free to sign a 

defense contract with the Gover, 
ment with assurance that, should the 
contract be prematurely terminated }) 
the Government, settlement will be made 
according to specified rules. Defense De. 
partment issues the contract-terminatiop 
section of its Armed Forces Procurement 
Regulations, applying it to contracts ey. 
ecuted on or after March 1, 1952, 

* * * 

YOU CAN look to the Washington, 

D.C., regional office of the Renegoti- 
ation Board to handle all steel, oil, bear. 
ing, shipping and major-rubber-company 


cases arising from defense contracts 
signed under the 1948 Renegotiation 


Act. The Board, announcing completion 
of its regional setup, reveals that 194g 
cases—some 1,900 of them—are being x. 
signed to the four regional boards, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a beef wholesaler in 

the Southeast, omit any allowance 
for recent freight-rate reductions in com- 
puting ceiling prices on top grades of 
beef. OPS grants this temporary relief in 
certain areas. 


* * 


YOU CAN as an employer, deduct 

in your 1951 federal income and ex- 
cess-profits tax returns the full amounts of 
any retroactive pay adjustments for 
1951, even though you did not receive 
approval of Wage or Salary Stabiliz- 
tion Board until 1952. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rules on this point at the request 
of Salary Stabilization Board. 


YOU CAN, as a small producer, en- 

tertain some hope for relief from 
metals problems. NPA creates a hardship 
account to provide special amounts of 
controlled materials for small business 
firms faced with failure or prolonged 
shutdowns due to insufficient supplies of 
controlled materials. 


YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 
turn to the Small Defense Plants 
Administration for official aid in obtait- 
ing defense orders, in setting up pr 
duction pools and in solving other prob- 
lems. The President settles in favor 0! 
SDPA the long jurisdictional argument 
with NPA’s Office of Small Business. 
YOU CAN ignore the 30-day-inver- 
tory limitation on purchases of sy! 
thetic (GR-S) rubber. NPA, reporting 
that Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


socks of synthetic rubber have more than 
doubled since June, 1951, removes the 
30-day limitation. The same order in- 
creases by about 20 per cent the amount 
of high-tenacity rayon that rubber manu- 
facturers may use. 


YOU CANNOT be forced by a union 

to discharge a worker for failure to 
ign a non-Communist affidavit, although 
vou can act on your own to fire a worker 
ior Communist leanings. The National 
Labor Relations Board rules that, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the union can 
sek the firing of a worker by expell- 
ing him from the union only when 
he fails to offer payment of his union 
dues. 


f¥ YOU CANNOT, after Feb, 15, use 

copper products in the manufacture 
of electric-lighting fixtures except in 
specific functional parts. NPA lists the 
uses to which copper products can be 
sed in such fixtures, The order does not 
ipply to portable lamps and certain other 
lighting fixtures. 


YOU CANNOT safely postpone be- 
yond March 1 the filing of applica- 
tions for third-quarter allotments of con- 
trolled materials. NPA sets that deadline, 
although Congress has not acted on ex- 
tension of the Defense Production Act. 


YOU CANNOT distribute proem- 

ployer buttons to vour employes on 
ompany time while threatening to dis- 
charge any worker who campaigns for 
he union on company time. NLRB holds 
that such acts constitute interference 
with emplove rights. 


YOU CANNOT expect OPS to ex- 

tend to other States the price-relief 
measure that authorized Arkansas cig- 
aette wholesalers and retailers to raise 
their price ceilings to reflect ‘ require- 
ments of a State minimum-markup law. 
OPS, in fact, announces that the agency, 
faeed with demands for similar relief in 
ther States, is revoking the regulation 
ior Arkansas, too, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
Courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
lot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Revort, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of . this 
asic material, 
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Announcing UNITED’S Special Report on 


47 STOCKS 


OF DEBT-FREE COMPANIES 
All Profits Accrue to Stockholders 


F  gunctges of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction for 
any company—an indication of conservative management and 
strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free companies 
are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses in entirety, 
free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 47 debt-free 
companies has just been completed by our Staff. This Report divides 
these stocks into five classes as follows: 


@ Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 

®@ Dividend-Payers for 25 years. Yields up to 7% 
@ Natural Resource Inflation-Hedge Issues 

@ Sound Stocks yielding from 7% to 9% 

@ Low-Priced Stocks (below 20) for Appreciation 


The 47-Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after a careful 
appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in making new investments for 
either appreciation or increased income. 


This 47-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 
are backed by 30 | ee 
years’ experience in | Address 
counselling inves- | 3 
tors. They are used FEL PORT Ce CE Ce ee ere eee , 
by more investors 

now deen any other | nen Ee BUSINESS SERVICE 


investment service. | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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MOVING SOON? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the- 

minute-news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 
the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


435 PARKER AVE., 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Circulation Department 
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DIRECT FACTORY 
PRICES TO 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
15 CHURCH ST.Mmacles-v amen a7 
MTU Me Ss Ss Se 


YOU CAN’T TELL A COMMUNIST 


Employees will read this booklet. It will put them 
on their guard. It gives the 
low-down on how Commies 
work, The information _ is 
authoritative. 


Illustrated by Harry Goff 

FREE Sample. Write on 

business letterhead. 

PETER L. SCHAUBLE & ASSOCIATES 
Box 567, Haverford, Pa. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
198th 


Consecutive Dividend 





| 

| 

| A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on March 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 

of business on February 8, 1952. 

The stock transfer books will re- 

main open. 





RoserT FISHER 


re Treasurer 


January 25, 1952 
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THE CHURCHILL-EDEN-ATTLEE DEBATE 


U.S. Policies on Korea Cause Hot Exchange 


in Parliament Among British Leaders 


What will the British do if a Korean armi- 
stice blows up into full-scale war? 

Winston Churchill won cheers in America 
by pledging ‘‘prompt, resolute and effective” 
action by Britain if a truce is violated by China. 
But he got no cheers from his political op- 
ponents at home. Now he is caught in the 
middle between American allies who want to 


Mr. Churchill's Report 
To Commons, January 30 


Prime Minister Churchill—I now come to the question of 
the war in Korea, to the prolongation of the truce negotiations 
there, to the possibility of their breakdown or breach after a 
settlement has been made, and the attitude we should adopt in 
that event towards the Chinese Communists, whom we have 
recognized but who have not entered into relations with us. 
We must first bear in mind, always, I think, the fact that the 
contribution by Britain and the British Commonwealth to 
the war in Korea is less than one tenth of the forces em- 
ployed, and that while our losses, for which we grieve, have 
amounted in killed and wounded and missing to nearly 
3,000, the American losses are over 105,000, or 35 to 40 
times as great. 

There should be no party difference on the reasons why 
we are in this war. It was entered upon by the late Govern- 
ment with our full support and was authorized and sustained 
by the United Nations. I was most anxious, therefore, that 
we should make the United States Government feel we 
meant to be their good comrades at the council board as our 
Commonwealth Division and our naval and air forces have 
proved themselves to be in the field of action. (Ministerial 
cheers) 

The House is aware that for six months negotiations for a 
truce have been going on between the United Nations and 
the Chinese Communist Government. We do not know 
whether these negotiations will be spun out indefinitely or 
whether a conclusion will be reached, or whether, after that 
conclusion has been reached, the Chinese Communists will 
break their engagement and take any advantages which may 
be open to them. Neither do we know whether a truce in 
Korea may not only be reached as a means of transferring 
Communist strength to the frontiers of French Indo-China or 
to Malaya. This important aspect must be borne in mind. 

The whole hypothetical question of what should be done 
should a truce be made only to be broken had been dis- 
cussed before we left for America between the United 
Kingdom and the United States and other governments who 
have fighting forces in that field. It was agreed that clearly 
a very serious situation would arise in such an event—a 
breach of the truce—and various contingencies were exam- 
ined without any definite or formal commitment being en- 
tered into. 

No change was made in this situation while we were in 
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do something to end the Korean war, and 
powerful isolationists in Britain who fear being 
dragged into a war they do not want. 

The British attitude is shown by two debates 
in the House of Commons: Mr. Churchill's 
January 30 report on his trip to America, and 
the foreign-policy debate of February 5. Here 
is the text of those debates dealing with Korea. 


the United States. (Ministerial cheers) In fact the matters 
did not figure to-any large extent in our discussions . . . 

I thought it better, therefore, when I was invited to ad- 
dress the American Congress—I thought that was a great 
honor for this House, in which the Leader of the Opposition 
has also shared—to speak in general terms of the action 
we should take in common in the event of a breach of the 
truce, and I used the words “prompt, resolute and effective.” 
Those words do not represent any new decisions arrived at 
during our visit, but they do express, frankly and fully, the 
spirit in which we shall face our difficulties together. 

I will now turn to some larger issues: which lie in the back- 
ground of all thought upon the Korean campaign. At the out- 
set, 18 months ago, I was personally disquieted by seeing, as 
I told the House at the time, the attention and resources of 
the United States being diverted from the main danger in 
Europe to this far distant peninsula in the China seas. But 
one must recognize that the United Nations has gained au- 
thority from the fact that unprovoked aggression has been 
met by armed force and that the rule of law, which we seek 
to establish, has not lacked either will power or resource to 
sustain it. 

This is of extreme importance. The ruin of the League of 
Nations, out of which so many disasters came, was because 
this will power was lacking. It is also a fact that the stimulus 
of the fighting in Korea has developed, to a degree other- 
wise impossible, the rearmament of the free world and, 
above all, of the United States ... 

At the same time, when the main dangers are much nearer 
home, we do not want to see ourselves tied down or et- 
tangled in a war in Korea, still less in a war in China. That 
would indeed be, as General Bradley so forcibly said, a 
wrong war in the wrong place at the wrong time. (Ministerial 
cheers) 

S. Silverman (Labor member)—The wrong side. 

Mr. Churchill—That is a very candid revelation of the 
position of the honorable member—that he thinks that we 
ought to be fighting on the Chinese Communists’ side against 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Silverman—I want to say to the right honorable gen- 
tleman that what I intended to convey was that in any war 
with China, the issue of which would be whether the present 
Government should remain in power or whether Chiang Kat- 
shek should replace it, which would be the inevitable result 
of our taking part in those circumstances in a war in China 


now, it would not merely be the wrong war, the wrong time § 
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and the wrong place, but it would also, in my opinion, be the 
wrong side. ; : 

Mr. Churchill-I had not referred to Gen. Chiang Kai- 
chek. I remember a time in the war when he was one of the 

eat heroes and held to be the representative of the new 
Asia. (Opposition cry of “No!”) He inspired marked enthusi- 
jm in the honorable gentlemen because of his strenuous 
dforts to separate India from the British Crown. (Ministerial 
ughter) But everyone has his day. And some days are long- 
et than others. (Ministerial laughter) But I am glad the hon- 
gable gentleman has indicated that he was referring only to 
an inter-Chinese question. I would not wish to burden him 
with any further responsibility than he already bears. 
(Laughter) 

Mr. Silverman—The right honorable gentleman will bear 
in mind that this whole question is complicated by the fact 
hat the American Government still recognizes Chiang Kai- 
dek as the Government of China whereas we do not, and 
that therefore if this country were to find itself involved in 
an extension of the war to China it would be a war in which 
one of the issues and perhaps in many ways the most impor- 
tant issue would be whether the Government of China recog- 
nized by the United States or the Government of China 
recognized by the United Kingdom would win. In such a war 
we should find ourselves ranged on the wrong side. 

Mr. Churchill—The honorable gentleman is to be compli- 
nented upon the assiduity and attention with which he 
tudies the daily newspapers, but there has not been any is- 
we which has arisen on the question of employing Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek upon the continent. He and those who 
fught with him against the Communists and who have taken 
rfuge upon the island of Formosa should not be invaded 
and massacred there while the United Nations forces possess 
ach overwhelming naval superiority. (Ministerial cheers and 
wme Opposition cries of “No!”) 

I said the wrong war in the wrong place at the wrong 
time. I entirely agree with these forcible remarks of Gen. 
Omar Bradley. The facts are so serious that they should not 
be overlooked. There are—shall we say?—the equivalent of 
10 divisions, including a most important part of the American 
Amy and our one Commonwealth division, in Korea, and 
we do not know how long they will have to stay there... 

We still hope that an agreement will be reached. We 
still hope that, being reached, it will be kept. I think we 
have secured a better chance for the reaching of an agree- 
ment by making it plain that the United States and Britain 
ae working together in true comradeship, and that in the 
event of a treacherous renewal of the war they will together 
take prompt, resolute and effective action. (Ministerial cheers) 





Foreign-Policy Debate 
In Commons, February 5 


Foreign Minister Eden—Now I turn to the Korean issue. 
There has been much interest and speculation whether in our 
tks in Washington we entered into any new commitments. 
As there has been so much misunderstanding on the subject, 
however, I should like to add a few words of explanation. 

When a situation as dangerous as the Korean war exists it 
isnatural and right that His Majesty’s Government and other 
governments should be constantly looking into the future 
and thinking of various situations which might develop and 
various courses of action which they ‘might require. In this 
way at this stage of the Korean war we have for some time 
been considering, in consultation principally with the United 
States Government and the governments of the Common- 
wealth and other members of the United Nations, what 
should be our policy in the event, first, of an armistice being 
concluded in Korea and, secondly, of the resumption of fight- 
ing without an armistice. 





On the first hypothesis—an armistice—two different things 
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might happen. An armistice might be loyally observed and 
might be followed by discussions for political settlement in 
Korea and general relaxation of tension in the Far East. This 
is a contingency which we all hope to see realized and for 
which under the United Nations we &re constantly working. 

But we have also to consider the possibility of the armistice 
being violated by further act of armed aggression in Korea. 
As my right honorable friend, the Prime Minister, explained 
in the House last week, this would create a very grave situa- 
tion, the consequences of which have been fully examined 
but without our entering into any definite or formal commit- 
ments. The only undertaking, if it can be so described—and I 
leave that to the House to judge—which we have entered 
into is that in that event, that is to say, a breach of an armi- 
stice, consultations would take place among the interested 
powers, including ourselves. I am quite confident that this is 
also the view of the American Government in the present 
situation. 

There is another main contingency which has _necessari- 
ly been under consideration and that is that the armistice 
talks might finally break down—which is the other aspect 
of the matter—and that heavy fighting might be resumed in 
Korea... 

But the fact that we have been considering various un- 
pleasant possibilities does not mean that we want or expect 
them to happen, nor have His Majesty’s Government entered 
into any new commitments regarding contingencies which 
might then arise. I hope that is clear . . . 

If I am to judge by criticism, there seems to be an impres- 
sion in some quarters in this country—and this I think is at 
the heart of the matter—that the United States is not really 
sincere in its pursuit of the armistice negotiations— 

S. O. Davies (Labor)—A very strong impression. 

mr. Eden—I am glad to deal with it—and even that she 
seeks an extension of conflict in the Far East. I want to state 
my experience that I heard no single word in any responsible 
quarter while I was in America to lend color to this belief. I 
sincerely believe the American Government and people— 
both of them—are as deeply anxious for peace in the Far 
East as we are ourselves. 

Ellis Smith (Labor)—The American press does not say 
that. 

Mr. Eden—The honorable gentleman knows that in a 
vast, free country of 150 million people press quotations can 
always be found to support any point of view. That is so here, 
after all, despite the shortage of newsprint, and there is no 
shortage of newsprint there. We really must not allow our- 
selves to be influenced by some alarmist and extremist views. 
Of course, they exist in every free country. The only place 
where they do not exist is in totalitarian countries where 
they are not allowed to. 

This is the crux of what is troubling the public and the 
House here, and I want to tell the House why the Americans 
are, if possible, more anxious than we are to get an armi- 
stice: Because they have felt and do feel the impact of their 
casualties upon their ordinary life at home—100,000. They 
affect every small town in the United States and have brought 
sorrow and anxiety to many American homes. They feel, 
too, that they have carried the main burden of the Korean 
conflict on behalf of the United Nations. . . 

R. H. S. Crossman (Labor)—While accepting what the right 
honorable gentleman says about the press and public opinion, 
what is his view of the statements by the Secretary of the 
Navy and by Admiral Fechteler last week that in the event 
of an armistice not being achieved, war would be taken to the 
Chinese coast? This was being said after the right honorable 
gentleman had been in Washington and it made some of us 


‘alarmed. This is not the press. This is one member of the 


Administration and one senior officer of the Navy. 

Mr. Eden—I have no details of the statements. I do not 
carry around with me notes of what every American says. If 
the honorable gentleman wished to raise anything about that 
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I would naturally have looked up those statements if I had 
had notice. (Opposition cries of “Oh!”) 

J. H. Hudson (Labor)—We have all noticed them. 

Mr. Eden—I think the House is being a little unreason- 
able. I have given what I believe to be the broad American 
opinion. Individual speeches of this character are often made. 
I cannot reply for the American Administration . . . 

Mr. Crossman—The right honorable gentleman stated that 
he found no trace of alarmist views which some of us brought 
back. I quoted to him not from Henry Luce but from the 
Secretary of the Navy and Admiral Fechteler. I am really 
amazed that the right honorable gentleman says that he has 
not had time to notice that since he and his right honorable 
friend [Mr. Churchill] came back from Washington these 
two really responsible people have put forward what the 
right honorable gentleman describes as alarmist views for 
which there was no foundation in his experience. These are 
the facts. Surely the right honorable gentleman must take 
cognizance of them. 

Mr. Eden—I accept what the honorable member says. 
All I can say is that in my experience, and I have checked 
this as best I can with our authorities in the United States, 
I did not and my right honorable friend did not hear any 
statements of that kind made to us. I do not know why the 
honorable members should laugh at that. I am trying to give 
the House a fair impression of what my right honorable 
friend and I heard. In some quarters there is such anti- 
American prejudice that they will hardly listen. All I can 
deal with is what was said to us in our conversations. 

I repeat that nothing remotely resembling those two quo- 
tations—my right honorable friend will bear me out—was said 
to us in the course of any discussions which we had. It was 
exactly the opposite. President Truman, Mr. Acheson, General 
Bradley and all the others took exactly the opposite view. The 
honorable member knows quite well that American ideas of 
Cabinet responsibility, their whole system, are different from 
our own. I am only saying what was said to us. 

I repeat my impression, and I hope that history will prove 
me right within a week or a fortnight, that they want an 
armistice, that it will be signed and that it will be good, but 
the honorable member and others are always trying to make 
bad blood between us and the Americans. 

Mr. Crossman—The right honorable gentleman has twice 
made the allegation that those asking the question I did were 
inspired by anti-American feeling. 

I should like to say first that I did not say that they do not 
want an armistice. Nor did Admiral Fechteler or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. They were discussing the right honorable 
gentleman’s second hypothesis. I was pointing out to him 
that the view which he says he did not find in Washington 
was in fact expressed by two men very close to the President. 

I say to the right honorable gentleman that he has no right 
to call anybody anti-American for stating facts. 

Mr. Eden—If I became slightly exasperated that was not 
my intention, but I do feel very deeply on this topic. (Oppo- 
sition cries of “So do we!”) I genuinely believe that there is a 
measure of misunderstanding here of the American attitude 
in these matters. When the honorable member said that these 
were the views about what was to happen if an armistice 
should be broken— 

Mr. Crossman—No, if it does not occur. 

Mr. Eden—As far as an armistice not occurring, I can only 
tell the honorable member that our views of that are precisely 
the same as those of the previous Government here . . . 

There is another aspect of American opinion which I want 
to put to the House—I ‘believe it is true that America under- 
stands this as well—that is that Europe is still the decisive 
area. Indeed, none of us can afford to forget that it is here 
in Europe that the Communist empire marches with the 
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Western world. Certainly the United States, in my conviction 
have no desire to become more deeply involved in the Fa; 
East. 


May I give one final illustration? Two days ago our two) 
governments introduced a resolution in the United Nations) 
which secured the largest majority ever obtained since the 
Korean conflict began. That was to do all we could to help 


negotiations at Panmunjom and to try to bring to conclusion 
an armistice in Korea . . . That ensures that if an armistice js 
secured there shall be a special session of the General As. 
sembly to consider the political issues .. . 

Here, I submit, is a policy for any government which 
greatly desires to bring to an end this wasteful war in Korea, 
It is the policy of His Majesty's Government, it is the policy 
of the United States Government and the policy of the 
United Nations... 

Clement R. Attlee (Leader of the Opposition)—We have 
heard an interesting speech by the Foreign Secretary, though 
I do not think that he told us much which was new. He struck 
a welcome note of hopefulness, but on most of the topics on 
which he spoke he said there were difficulties. He hopes the 
difficulties would be overcome, and that left us very much in 
the same position as when he last spoke. In fact I think one 
hardly would have called for a foreign-affairs debate of two 
days if it was merely on the kind of statement that the For- 
eign Secretary has made to us. 

But the desire for this debate was occasioned by a state. 
ment made by the Prime Minister in the course of his Ameri- 
can visit, and I regret that he has not seen fit to open this de. 
bate. After all, he paid a visit—a very much publicized visit- 
to the United States; a very important visit. He made a 
speech to Congress, and the limelight was all on the Prime 
Minister and not on the Foreign Secretary. 

On coming back he made a short statement last week which 
we understood was to be amplified. The general opinion 
about that statement is this, that everyone was struck by the 
difference of tone of the statement which he made in this 
House and the speech which he made to Congress. 

The New York Times on the 31st of January said: 

“Prime Minister Churchill gave a good demonstration of how 
to say the same thing in two different ways . . . like a good 
salesman with different customers he displayed his wares to 
their best advantage, first in Washington and then in London.’ 

But the question we are asking is whether they were the 
same wares. It may be good salesmanship but I do not think 
it is good statesmanship. 

The right honorable gentleman made two statements on 
the same matter which are interpreted differently in two 
different countries, although the entire object of the visit 
was to try to promote mutual understanding. There is no 
doubt about it, that that was the impression given in the 
United States. The speech made by the Prime Minister was 
interpreted as being a sharp change in policy .. . 

When the right honorable gentleman comes back here he 
makes a speech in an entirely different key and tells us there 
has been no change whatever. The question is: Is this only 
a change of salesmanship methods or is there a difference? 
I am bound to say that, reading his speech, the general at 
titude struck me as one that he was quite naturally trying 
to please his audience. But I cannot but think that in doing 
so he tended to represent us as an ally, even a comparatively 
minor ally, in an American war. It is significant that he only 
mentioned the United Nations once in the whole of that 
speech, and that was only very much in passing, mainly to 
emphasize the fact that physical action was being taken 0 
the largest scale by the United States for a moral action 
of the United Nations. Thereafter, with that passing glance 
at the United Nations, it got no more reference at all. 

One might have thought that this was purely a quarrel 
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between the United States of America and the Communist 
Government of China. That was an unfortunate impression 
to give. Then the Prime Minister said: “We take our stand 
} at your side.” That is all very well, but we were taking our 
and also at the side of other nations. The stand we were 
taking was on behalf of the United Nations with other na- 
ions. Here again the emphasis was wrong. When they came 
to discuss what the next step should be it looked almost as if 
the decision should be that the United States and we should 
agree, And the question of the fact of this being action taken 
bv the United States and other nations on behalf of the United 
Xations entirely slips out of the picture. 

"Therefore, we want to know just what the attitude of the 
Prime Minister really was on these matters when they came 
tp discuss them and not merely when he was addressing 
Congress. It seemed to me curious that in all these discus- 
' dons the whole emphasis seemed to be on the contingency 
of armistice being broken. I am quite sure that the Ameri- 
cans all want the armistice to succeed as we do, but there 
was very little emphasis— 

Mr. Churchill—What about your followers? 

Mr. Attlee—But the Prime Minister put very little em- 
phasis on an armistice succeeding. In his speech to Con- 
gress, in his speech here and in the speech of the Foreign 
Secretary, not one word was said as to what was to happen 
in the way of going further than an armistice when an armi- 
tice has succeeded— : 

Mr. Eden—If I may speak again—I know I have said too 
much—there was a resolution moved only two days ago at 
the United Nations by us and the United States as to the ex- 
act procedure we should take if an armistice is reached. 

Mr. Attlee—I am not talking of procedure, I am talking 
of policy. This is a very important matter. When I went to 
America we discussed this policy and we found certain dif- 
ferences which have to be thrashed out. The trouble is that 
there is only one point that was touched on by the Prime 
Minister in his Congress speech—and I think it unfortunate 
that he mentioned it—and that was Formosa. 

The Prime Minister went out of his way to deal with the 
most difficult point of the whole question of a Far Eastern 
settlement in order to say, what we had all agreed—that 
these people under Chiang Kai-shek should not be left to 
be massacred. 

Mr. Churchill—You agree on that, do you? 

Mr. Attlee—I do. I have said so. But the obvious inter- 
pretation on his words—the whole slant of his words—was 
support for the Chiang Kai-shek regime to save Formosa. 

I am perfectly well aware of the importance of the For- 
mosa question. The Americans necessarily feel very sensi- 
tive about Formosa, because it was through Formosa that the 
attack was launched in the last war, but the Chinese also 
feel very sensitive about Formosa— 

Mr. Churchill—The Chinese Communists. 

Mr, Attlee—The Government of China. They see here 
a government that has been turned out of China, which I 
believe is a government completely discredited. They see it 
here situated within striking distance and it is perfectly 
natural to think that it is being held there as a spearhead of 
a possible attack against them. 

There is obviously a danger from the point of view of the 
Chinese. What is to be done about Formosa is a vital ques- 
tion in any settlement. I have not advocated handling For- 
mosa and all those people there to the Chinese Government, 
but I also do not believe in maintaining Formosa as a point 
of arms for a rival Chinese government. 

For myself, I believe that the right thing is that this place 
should be neutralized for a period of years. But we have to 
face up to this. The fact is—the right honorable gentleman 








may not have intended it—that the general reaction to his 
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statement was a backing of the Chiang Kai-shek government. 
I believe continued backing of the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment is fatal to getting a settlement in the Far East. That 
is the obvious interpretation that was given and taken— 

Mr. Churchill—The right honorable gentleman has said that 
on the particular statement made—that the Chinese Nationalist 
refugees on the island of Formosa should not be allowed to be 
massacred by an expedition across the sea from the mainland 
—we were agreed. Have I said anything else on the subject? 

Mr. Attlee—No. But the mere fact that that was dragged 
into the speech—that undoubtedly was the impression. 
(Laughter) 

The Foreign Secretary said rightly that the American Ad- 
ministration wanted an armistice. Then he proceeded rather 
to suggest that the whole of the country necessarily thought 
just as the Administration did. I was under the impression 
when I was there that there was a party for all-out war against 
China. Undoubtedly there were people who wanted what they 
call drastic action under MacArthur. Undoubtedly there are 
forces today in America which would like to have what they 
call a showdown with the Communists— 

Miss Jennie Lee (Labor)—And that is not being anti- 
American. 

Mr. Attlee—That is the fact. There are those various cur- 
rents of opinion in the United States. 

It is most important to do everything to support the people 
who want an armistice and who believe in limiting this war, 
and not to give any occasion to think that there is any support 
whatever for the people who take the other view. 

Among our people there are various sections. There are 
violent anti-Communists ‘and then there are impatient people 
who say let us get it cleared up. There are people who have 
their eyes more on the East than the West. There is that 
danger that we might be dragged into a war which nobody 
wishes, and, as was said on the other side and has been said 
by the Prime Minister—I think we have all said it—it would be 
a great strategic mistake to get bogged down in a China war. 

There again we have to be careful in our speeches not to 
lend support to those people whose minds are turned in that 
direction. There are wise people in the United States, but 
that was the general impression that was given over here; 
the right honorable gentleman explained it, and he also said 
that they had discussed various matters, but he could not say 
anything more. 

I quite agree that we cannot tell our opponents everything 
we are going to do in a matter of this kind, but the Prime 
Minister must see that that kind of statement has added to 
the suspicions which many people have that we were being 
committed more deeply than appeared on the surface. There- 
fore, I think it would have been well if the Prime Minister 
had made a speech today in which he dealt with this matter 
because he must know of the existence of this criticism. He 
must have known that the newspapers have said that he 
speaks with two voices, and it is just as well, here in this 
House, that we should have but one voice—a single voice not 
to be interpreted one way on one side of the Atlantic and in 
another way on the other... 

I think we should not lend ourselves to the kind of sug- 
gestion such as that of a blockade of China—a perfectly fu- 
tile operation—or to any extension of the war and all that 
kind of talk that goes on. I think it is up to us to be a steady- 
ing influence here which will help the Administration in the 
United States of America... 

This country holds its own position in the world, and it is 


‘vital that we should not be regarded as a mere tool of any 


other country . . . And anybody who in any way seeks to stir 
up bad blood between the British people and the Americans, 
or, indeed, between us and any of the other democratic forces, 
is doing a bad service to the cause of world peace. 
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ere NOW AND THEN one hears the hope expressed 
that the news of the day may become cheerful— 
that it may change to something more pleasant than 
the constant flow of dispatches about wars and near- 
wars, economic mobilization, military expansion, taxes, 
and the crimes and corruption of current life. 

How often have we heard it said: “If only there were 
something cheerful in the news!” 

Inherently that sentence expresses the attitude of 
many persons today toward what is happening all 
around them. Some see only the outer world. They 
watch the passing scene not as participants with an ob- 
ligation but as observers without a responsibility. They 
look upon the erratic behavior of human beings through- 
out the world as a phenomenon of this age—as some- 
thing strange to the pages of history or to the previous 
experience of man. 

There are many among us who seek to escape from 
the world in which we live. We would make the world 
over and just discard that which we don’t like. We 
would settle all the disturbances by the magic formula 
of simply eliminating all those who disagree with us or 
who insist on annoying us or interfering so rudely with 
our comforts and conveniences. Theoretically at least, 
we would wipe them out and the world would be joyful! 

If mere denunciation of those who have upset our 
equilibrium were of avail, trouble would have vanished 
from the world long ago. 


But trouble in the world is chronic. Friction 
between human beings—and hence nations—is peren- 
nial. What is little understood and so little practiced is 
the art of adjustment between human beings. That 
means communication of ideas from people to people— 
never has the genius of persuasion been challenged so 
sharply. The bold penetration of the minds of men 
whose heartbeats are no different than ours and, in- 
deed, an honest exposition to other peoples of the true 
ways to peace must inevitably put an end to the pres- 
ent intolerable tension. It is absurd to assume that 13 
men in the Kremlin can continue indefinitely to con- 
trol 800,000,000 persons against their will. 

Adjustment, however, in a large or small sense, comes 
back always to individual responsibility—and most of 
us want to run away from responsibility. We want 
somebody else to remake the world for us—somebody 
else’s sons to resist aggression in Korea, somebody else’s 
factory to be reduced in materials, somebody else’s 
wages or prices to be controlled, somebody else’s in- 
come to be taxed heavily. Certainly not ours. 


“SOMETHING CHEERFUL’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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It is characteristic of those who seek to escape from 
responsibility to place the blame on others—it’s 50 
much easier than to face the blame inside oneself, 

Yes, there is something cheerful in the news. More 
than 40,000 persons crowded the other day before the 
East Front of the Capitol here in Washington to hear 
Billy Graham preach his call for a return to religion. 
The evangelist cries out that people are “hungry for 
God’s help.”” The newspapers play it up and the word 
“revival” is in the headlines. 


Yes, people everywhere—not just on the steps 
of the Capitol—are praying for guidance in a topsy- 
turvy world. And where will they find it? 

They will find it inside their own hearts, inside their 
own minds, inside their own consciences, where secret 
debates go on every day as we turn from our responsi- 
bilities and seek refuge in a world of make-believe. 

Times there are, of course, when we seem unable to 
cope alone with the responsibilities that devolve upon 
us. We rightly seek to share our thoughts with others 
close to us. But we too often ignore the one influence 
that can help—that has helped individuals for thous- 
ands of years to weather the storms of life. 

Too many people, unfortunately lacking such faith, 
toss aside suggestions of prayer and self-examination as 
meaningless words in a world of confusion. But if we 
build a defense mechanism in our minds to hide or ra- 
tionalize our sins of indifference and if we shut out all 
light, we will continue to be imprisoned in the darkness 
of doubt and despair. Above the heaviest clouds is al- 
ways the sun. Man’s airplanes have pierced those 
clouds, but man’s imagination sometimes lets the ceil- 
ing come lower and lower till frustration envelops us. 

The individuals who have let in the sun are happy. 
They have found “something cheerful.” They have 
learned that the world around us is colored by our own 
image—often darkened by clouds of our own making. 
They have learned what honest self-examination can 
mean in a split-second decision between right and 
wrong. They have found that the greatest conquest the 
human mind can achieve is over selfishness and the im- 
pulse to evil—the tendency to exploit other human 
beings or to turn away from those who are hungry in 
mind as well as in body. 

The miracle of life itself is clear to those who wish to 
know it. It is that the greatest of all satisfactions—the 
greatest compensation of our mortal years—comes only 
when we as individuals face, at whatever sacrifice, the 
responsibilities we know are ours, and ours alone. 
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He was everybody, 


Let's skip all the things you've read about him, all the things 
you heard too often or too young. 


Forget the face on the penny, the statue in Washington, 


the Emancipation Proclamation, the speech at Getty sburg. 
Forget the official things and look at the big thing. 


Why do we love this man, dead long before our time, yet dear 


to us asa father? What was there about Abraham Lincoln? 


He came out of no place special—a cabin like any other 
out West. His folks were nobody special—pleasant, 


hardworking people like many others. Abe was a smart boy, 


but not too smart. He could do a good day's work on the 


farm, though he'd just as soon stand around and talk. 
He told funny stories. He was strong and kind. He'd never 


try to hurt you, or cheat you, or fool you. 


Young Abe worked at odd jobs and read law books at night. 
Eventually he found his way into local politics. And it 
was then that people, listening to his speeches, began 

to know there was som ething special about Abe Lincoln. 


Abe talked about runnin a country as if it 
were something vou could do, It was just 
a matter of people ¢ getting along. 


He had nothing against anybody, rich or 


See 


grown alittle taller 


poor, who went his own way and let the other fellow go his. 
No matter how mixed up things got, Abe made you feel 
that the answer was somewhere among those old rules 

that everybody knows: no hurting, no cheating, no fooling. 


\be had a way of growing without changing. So it see med 
perfectly natural to find him in the White House one day, 
padding around in his slippers, putting his feet on a chair 
when he had a deep one to think about—the same 

Abe Lincoln he'd always been, and yet the most dignified 
and the strongest and the steadiest man anybody had ever 
known, And when that terrible war came that might 
have torn his country apart, no one doubted w hat 

Abe would do. He was a family man; he resolved to keep 
the American family together. 

Abe Lincoln always did what most people would hav. done, 
said what most people wanted said, thought what most 
people thought when they stopped to think about it. He 
was everybody, grown a little taller—the warm and 

living proof of our American faith that greatness comes 
out of everywhere when it is free to come. 
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